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'I'lit* first li’ic ftinplcrs of t)iis Iiook g^ivr nn 
HH’oitnt of my rarly fiht<'Utioii, previous to toiiutr 
to Auu-ncit. ttherr it was l■outi]lUl■li, Ijj-st at 
Mouson Aratiriiiy. ill Moiisou, Mass.'U’husfSt s, 
nilii later, at 'Si’alr (‘olleoc. 

'I’he sixlli eluipter he^jins with mv rei-ntrniiee 
into till' ('fiijie'.e HMiiii. after an ahsriuT of l ii^hf 
yriirs. W'oiilii t! n*tt tn' slnuigi*, if an ( Je*-iiirntnl 
eiltiealion, eontinually esemplilteti fiy an < )eei 
dental ei% ili/atioii, luni not wroughl ujion an 
Oriental sueh a metainorphosis in Ins innard 
nature as to make him feel and art as thcnifcd* l»* 
Here a lirini' eoining from a ditfermt %vorld. 
when he eonfrolded one so diainetrieally dif 
ferent f 'riiis was preejsely iny ease, and \ rt 
neithi’f iny patriotism nor the love of my fellow » 
eountryinen had been weakened. On the eon 
trary. they had inereasecj in strenuth from 
sympathy. lienee, the sueeeedinji ehapters of 
my taiok will he found to he tlevoted to tile work 
ilig out of my rdneationa! seheme. as an espres 
sion of lay undyinif love for t'hina, and as the 

ill 
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most fojisiblo nu'thnil t" ill) luiti.i, o r . i !)m* ■ 

and rcgcncraliim fur her. 

Willi the SliddfU fSiilin.,,; >■( tb' !■' hr. i*- . 

Commission, and tho recall i f !!i' • « fun 

and twenty students nhu l ouiid !! ■ 
of the jjioneers of luodeni i-dtii-a*: n :;i t 
my educational work was iiimndd f • a e! 

Of the survivors of thf-r stiid>!i‘ . .f isTv*, ,i 
few by dint of hard, persistfu! :iid!j.'i\, ieo.. .t' 
last come forth to stand in tb' li •n! r tnl. . 
the leading stutesiuen of t hina, an ! i' i. *’'0 n. 
them that the original fii'n. I ‘..ki a' i . 1 
Commission has been re\i\rd, tie u.'li in .1 m d 
ified form, so that now, ( 'liiiH •.1 s*n !> n‘ . .u- ■ n 

flocking to /Vnieriea and I'.ini'jie fr^ nn 1 ■ > n '! ■ 
distant shores of Siniin tor a M ii n! olio « du' af 1 

NovtunlxT, ISbt*d. 

10 Atwotni St., f d .nH 
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MY LIFE IN CHINA AND 
AMEIIICA 

t'lIAl'TKK I 
HOYIIOOO 

I wita Imrn «n thf 1 7 th of Xovrinlu'r, IH'iH, in 
the of N«in Ping (South Scrmi) which 
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work of her mission by starting a girls' scijm)! 
for Chinese girls, which was sewn followtnl by the 
opening of a school for boys also, 

Mrs. Gutzlaif’s comprador or factotum hap- 
pened to come from the village I ditl and was, in 
fact, my father’s friend and ncighlK)r. It %vas 
through him that my parents heard alanit .Mrs. 
Gutzlaif’s school and it w'as tioubtless through 
his influence and means that my father got me 
admitted into the school. It has always Ikhuj a 
mystery to me why my parents .should take it 
into their heads to put me into n foreign school, 
instead of a regular orthodox Confudsii school, 
where my brother much older than my. self was 
placed. Most assuredly such a step would have 
been more in play with Clune.se public .sentiment, 
taste, and the WMits of the country at large, than 
to allow me to attend an English sehtwd ; more- 
over, a Chinese cult is the only avenue in 
China that leads to political preferment, infl»i- 
ence, power and wealth. I can only m'ount for 
the departure thus taken on the theorj' that m 
foreign intercourse with China was jiKst begin- 
ning to ^ow, my parents, anticipating that it 
might soon assume the proportions of a tidal 
wave, thought it worth while to take time by the 
forelock and put (me of their sons to learning 
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long and full flowing white lin ss itiu- iiiti i \ii \ 
took place in the .sunimrri , sumii>'uii!< li !i\ fu. 
large globe sleeves which Here 'iiahir n 

the time ami which lent her an l ali-. 

appearanee, I reinemher mest \iuM!v I v\.i% n, 
less puzzled than stunned. I uetu.illj. Ik luMn 
all over with fvnr at her itnpfising prt.pm !i< . d- 
— having never in my life .seeti sm-h a j.e. idiai 
and odd fashion. 1 clung to my father uj f. an , 
Her kindly e.vpressinu and sympathetic -.mdes 
found little apprt^eiative r^’sp^tnse at the Mutse t, 
a»s X stood hall dazed at lier persi»ual;t\ uiid m\ 
new environment. For really, a ih w xwuld had 
dawned on me. After a time, Hhen 1113 hmuc- 
sickness was over ami the ijovelt\" itt ni\ sur 
roundings began gradually to vu-ar awav, she 
conijilelely won me over through her hnidm -e. 
and sjmipathy. I hegan to look up.m h. r tieu.- 
like a mother. Sh<’ .seemed to taki* a spees.d 
interefit in me; I supj»o.s<% iM-eiiuse 1 Has ^.lung 
and helplc.s.s, and away from my parent 
being the ymmge.sl pupil in the sehool. She kept 
me among her girl pupils and tiid not allnw me 

to mingle with what few hoys there were at the 
time. 

There is one escapade that I emi never 
forget! It happened during thi- tir.st veur in 
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tlM‘ scIuwjI, jin«l was art nttfmpt c»n iny part It* 
rinj away. I wjin shut up in tin* tliircl story of 
thf httjjsf. which hint a witic «ipcn terrace on tlu; 
top, !!»• oiiiy place wljerc the girls aiul myself 
playrtl and fotuul recreation. We were not 
alloweti to go out of doors to play in the streets. 
'I’he hoy pupils had their ijuarter.s oti the ground 
tltM»r and had full liberty t*i g«> out for exercise, 
1 used tt» envy* thern their freedom and .smuggled 
dowrt stairs t«» mingle with them in their .sports 
after sehtnil hours, I felt ill at ease to 1«; shut 
up with the girls all alone way up in the third 
story. I wanteil to see .something of the <»utsitle 
world. I «H*ea.sioiuilly stole down stairs ami 
ventured out to the wharv€*s around which were 
clustered a mtm1»er «>f small ferry lamts whieh 
hud a peeuliar faseiuation to my young fancy. 
T‘> gait» my freed«»m, I planned to run away, 
'lite girls were all muelt older than I wa,s, and 
a few sym|»Hthi/.e»l with uie in my wilt! scheme; 
dmdilless, from the same restlessness ttf being 
t(Mi elosely tsM»ja*il up. I told them of my' plan. 
.Six of the tdder ones fell in with me in the idea, 
I wa.s to slip out t*f the liouse alone, go »h>wn to 
the wharf and engage a covered lajal to take us 
alt in. 

The next morning after our morning meal, 
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and while Mrs. (iuiy.intT was dll' taliiiif !s« i 
breakfast, we stole <int imhekiiowii to atiy lun 
and crowded into the boat and started otF in hut 
haste for the opposite short* of IN dro Islatid. 1 
was to take the whole party to juy houii* and 
from there the girls were to disj« r.se to their 
respective villages. \Vc were half way uero«,s 
the cliannel when, to my great eonst« riiHli<in, I 
saw a boat chasing us, making fast timf niul 
gaining on us all the while. No priimist* of addi- 
tional pay was of any avail, heeatise our two oars 
against their four mutie it imptissihle for tis to 
win out; so our boatmen gave up the rnee 
at the waving of handkerelnefs in the othor 
boat and the whole party was raptured, 't'hfu 
came the puni.shment. \Vc wore marrlad 
through the whole selmol and phieed in a rou , 
standing on a long narrow .sehtN*! tahlr id.aeed 
at one end of the .selnad r««im faring all thr 
pupils in front of u,s. I tva.s plaeed in the ernt«-r 
of the row, witli a tall foolseap mount, d ..n my 
head, having three girls the right and thri e 
on the left. 1 had pinned on my !trr.<wf .«i largr 
square placard bearing tlie inseription, 
of the Runaways;” there we stood for ,j wh.-h- 
hour till .school w-a-s di.smj.ssed. I no^f-r felt so 
humiliated in my life as I di.l wljen I wa. uml-r 


It(JVIUHH) 
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that ftrticitl. I f» it roiu|il<'trIy oicn! fidlrn. 
SoJiif «»f th<* iuisrhii \ Mus fi'lltiw.s wutilt! fxtrurt n 
liltlf fun »»ut Ilf lluN ilisfihiy hy faking furfivi' 
glaiH'rs mul making wry fjuv* nt us. Mrs. 
(intzlafT, in order fn nggriivatr onr jiunishment, 
had ordered ginger snaps and oranges fo ta* dis- 
trihided ainoiig llu- oliier pupils rigid hriore ns, 
Mr.s. (iul/hiir s sehool, sfarfid in SeptendHT. 
IHti.**, was originally for girls only. I’eHiling 
the organi/atiou ami opening of the so ejiUeti 
“.Morrison l“‘,i!uention Soriety .Sehool,” In llie 
interval hi lwiiu IH.'IA and IHdn, a «ieparf!uent 
for hoys was teiiiporarilv ineorporatnl into her 
sehool, and part of the sid'seriptjon fund helong- 
ing t«t the M. .S. .Seh« »ol was devoted to the 
nmintruaner of (his*»l»e. 

This iieeonnts ft^r my erdritnee intn Mrs. 
(tUt'/hiir’s Selaad, as one of «tidy two latys ftr.st 
ndmitteil. Her sehool Iteing thus eidargeii ami 
mudifted temporarily , Mrs. two nieers \ 

the M issrs l*arkrs. .sisters tt» Mr. Hurry 
l*arkes who was afterwards knighted, hy reason 
t»f the eonspieiiotts part he playrti in the sreond 
Opium War, in IHdl, of whieh he was in fart 
the nriginiihar eame nut to (‘himi as assistants 
in the selawd, I was fortunately phieetl uuder 
their iiistrueliou for a shi»rt time. 
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Afterwards the boys’ school under Mrs 
Gutzlaff and her two nieces, the Misses Parkes 
was broken up; that event parted our ways ir 
life in divergent directions. Mrs. Gutzlalf wen 
over to the United States with three blind girls 
— ^Laura, Lucy and Jessie. The Misses Parke; 
were married to missionaries, one to Dr. Willian 
Lockhart, a medical missionary; the other to £ 
Rev. Mr. MacClatchy, also a missionary. Thej 
labored long in China, under the auspices of the 
London Missionary Society. The three blind 
girls whom Mrs. Gutzlaff took with her were 
taught by me to read on raised letters till thej 
could read from the Bible and Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

On my return to my home village I resumed 
my Chinese studies. 

In the fall of 1840, while the Opium War was 
still going on, my father eiied, leaving four 
children on my mother’s hands without means of 
support. 

Fortxmately, three of us were old enough to 
lend a helping hand. My brother was engaged 
in fishing, my sister helped in housework, and I 
took to hawking candy through my own village 
and the neighboring one. I took hold of the busi- 
ness in good earnest, rising at three o’clock every 


BOYHOOD 


morning, and I did not. coinc hmiH' nntit .>ix 
o’clock in tlic cvcniiig. My daily canuiig.s net trd 
twenty-live cents, wliieii I turned (Her to my 
mother, and witli the help given hy iny hrtither, 
who was the main stay of the family, we man- 
aged to keep the wolf away from our door. I 
was engaged in Iiawking candy f<ir iihout five 
months, and when winter was «(ver, when no 
candy was made, I changed my ocenpation and 
went into the rice tields to glean rice after tlie 
reapers. My sister usually n<Tompunied me in 
such excursions. Hut unlike Huth of old, 1 hud 
no Boaz to help me out wlaai I was short in my 
glcatiing. Hut my knowledg«‘ of Kngiish eame 
to my resetie. My sister told the head reaper 
that X could speak, rcail and write English. 
This awakened the curiosity of the reaper. He 
heekone<l me to him arul asked me whi-tljer I 
wouldn't talk .some “Red Hair .Men” talk to 
him. He .said fie never heard of sueli talk in his 
life. I felt hasliful and dillident at tlrst, Iml my 
sister encourageil me and saiil "the reaper may 
give you a large bumlle of riee .sheaf to take 
home.” This was .said as a kind of prompter. 
The reaper was shrewil eimugli to take it up, and 
told me that if I wouhi talk, he would give me a 
bundle heavier than I could carry. So I Iwgaii 
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and repeated the alphabet to him. All the rea]P'“ 
ers as well as the gleaners stood in vacant sileixce, 
with mouths wide open, grinning with eviden't 
delight. A few minutes after my maiden speecli 
was delivered in the paddy field with water aiKi 
mud almost knee deep, I was rewarded w'itln 
several sheaves, and I had to hurry away in ordex’ 
to get two other hoys to carry what my sister 
and I could not lug. Thus I came home loaded 
with joy and sheaves of golden rice to xxiy 
mother, little dreaming that my smattering 
knowledge of English would serve me sucbt a 
turn so early in my career. I was then abont 
twelve years old. Even Ruth with her si?c 
measures of corn did not fare any better than I 
did. 

Soon after the gleaning days, all too few, were 
over, a neighbor of mine who was a printer in 
the printing office of a Roman Catholic priest 
happened to be home from Macao on a vacation. 
He spoke to my mother about the priest wanting' 
to hire a boy in his office who knew enoixglx 
English to read the numerals correctly, so as to 
be able to fold and prepare the papers for tlie 
binders. My mother said I could do the work. 
So I was introduced to the priest and a bargain 
was struck. I returned home to report myself. 
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and a few days later I was in Macao and entered 
upon nay duty as a folder on a salary of $4.50 
a month. My board and lodging came to $1.50 
— ^the balance of $3.00 was punctually sent to 
my mother every month. I did not get rich 
quickly in this employment, for I had been there 
but four months when a call for me to quit work 
came from a quarter I least expected. It had 
more the sound of heaven in it. It came from a 
Dr. Benjamin Hobson, a medical missionary 
in Macao whose hospital was not more than a 
mile from the printer’s office. He sent word 
that he wanted to see me; that he had been hunt- 
ing for me for months. I knew Dr. Hobson well, 
for I saw him a number of times at Mrs. Gutz- 
laff’s. So I called on him. At the outset, I 
thought he was going to take me in to make a 
doctor of me, but no, he said he had a promise to 
fulfill. Mrs. Gutzlaff’s last message to him, 
before she embarked for America with the three 
blind girls, was to be sure to find out where I 
was and to put me into the Morrison Education 
Society School as soon as it was opened for 
pupils. 

“This is what I wanted to see you for,” said 
Dr. Hobson. “Before you leave your employ- 
ment and after you get the consent of your 
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mother to let you go to the Morrison School, I 
would like to have you come to the hospital and 
stay with me for a short time so that I may 
become better acquainted with you, before I take 
you to the Morrison School, which is already 
opened for pupils, and introduce you to the 
teacher.” 

At the end of the interview, I went home to 
see my mother who, after some reluctance, gave 
her consent. I returned to Macao, bade fare- 
well to the priest who, though reticent and 
reserved, not having said a word to me during 
all the four months I was in his employ, yet did 
not find fault with me in my work. I went over 
to the hospital. Dr. Hobson immediately set 
me to work with the mortar and pestle, prepar- 
ing materials for ointments and piUs. I used to 
carry a tray and accompany him in his rounds 
to visit the patients, in the benevolent work of 
alleviating their pains and sufferings. I was 
with him about a couple of months in the hos- 
pital work, at the end of which time he took me 
one day and introduced me to the Rev. Samuel 
Robins Brown, the teacher of the Morrison 
Education Society School. 



(’IIAPTKR II 


SCHOOL DAYS 

The Morrison School was opened on the 1st 
of Nov'cniher, IH/K), un<ler the charge <tf the llcv. 
S. II. Brown w'ho, with his wife, Mrs. Brown, 
landed at Macao on the H>ti» of Kehniary, XH5M), 
Brown, who was afterwards nta<Ie a D.D., was 
a graduate of* Vale of the clas.s of 1832. From 
hi.s antecedents, he was eminently fitted to 
pioneer the first Knglish .school in China. I 
entered the scliool in 1841. 1 fouiul that five 

other lK>y8 hatl entered ahead of me hy one year. 
They were all studying primary arithmetie, 
geography, aial reatling. I liad the .start of them 
otdy in reading and |m«iounc*ing Knglish well. 
We .stndie<! Knglish in the forenoon, and 
Chinese in the afternenm. The names of the five 
hoy.s were; 1. Wong Slang; 2. Li Ivan; B. Chow 
Wan; 4. Tong Chile; S. Wong Foon. I 
made the sixth «>nc and was the youngest of 
all We formed the first class of the school, and 
became Brown’s eddest pupils throughout, from 
first to last, till he left China in I>eccnil>cr, 1840, 
on account of poor health. Hadf of our original 

18 
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number accompimied Iiiin to this country, on ] 
return. 

The Morrison Education Society Scliool car 
about in this way: Not long after Uie death 
Dr. Robert Morrison, which occurred on the 1 
of August, 1834, a circular was issued ainoi 
the foreign residents on the 20th of Januai 
1835, calling for the formation of an Assoc: 
tion to be named the “Morrison Educati 
Society.” Its object was to “improve and pi 
mote English education in ('hina by schools a: 
other means.” It was called "Morrison” 
commemorate the labors and works of that d 
tinguished man who was .sent out by the Loud- 
Missionary Society as the first missionary 
Cliina in 1807. ITc cro.ssed the Atlantic fn 
London to New York where he embarked f 
China in the sailing vessel ‘“frident" on the 31 
of January, 1807. He tried tt» land in iMacr 
but the jealou.sy of the Jesuits tlnvarted 1 
purpose. He was obliged to go up to C'anto 
Finally, on account of the unsettled relatio 
between the Chinese government and the foi*ei/ 
merchants there, he repaired to Malacca, ai 
made that place the basis of his labors. He w 
the author of the first Anglo-Chinese dictionar 
of three quarto volumes. He translated t 
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Bible into Chinese; Leang Afah was his first 
Chinese convert and trained by him to preach. 
Leang afterwards became a powerful preacher. 
The importance and bearing of his dictionary 
and the translation of the Bible into Chinese, on 
subsequent missionary work in China, were 
fundamental and paramount. The preaching of 
his convert, Leang Afah, likewise contributed 
in no small degree towards opening up a new era 
in the religious life of China. His memory, 
therefore, is worthy of being kept alive by the 
establishment of a school named after him. 
Indeed, a university ought to have been perma- 
nently founded for that purpose instead of a 
school, whose existence was solely dependent 
upon the precarious and ephemeral subscriptions 
of transient foreign merchants in China. 

At the close of the Opium War in 1840, and 
after the Island of Hong Kong had been ceded 
to the British government, the Morrison school 
was removed to Hong Kong in 1842. The site 
chosen for it was on the top of a hill about six 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The hill 
is situated on the eastern end of Victoria Colony 
and was called “Morrison Hill” after the name 
of the school. It commands a fine view of the 
harbor, as that stretches from east to west. The 
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harbor alone made Hong Kong the most coveted 
concession in Southern China. It is spacious 
and deep enough to hold the Kavy of Great 
Britain, and it is that distinguishing feature and 
its strategic location that have made it what it is. 

On the 12th of March, 1845, Mr. Wm, 
jfUlen Macy arrived in Hong Kong as an assist- 
ant teacher in the school. His arrival was 
timely, because the school, since its removal from 
Macao to Hong Kong, had been much enlarged. 
Three more classes of new pupils had been 
formed and the total number of pupils aU told 
was more than forty. This was more than one 
man could manage. The assistant teacher was 
much needed. Brown continued his work in the 
school tni the fall of 1846. Macy had a whole 
year in which to be broken into the work. 

Between Brown and Macy there was a 
marked difPerence in temperament and charac- 
ter. Brown, on the one hand, showed evidences 
of a self-made man. He was cool in tempera- 
ment, versatile in the adaptation of means to 
ends, gentlemanly and agreeable, and somewhat 
optimistic. He found no diflBculty in endearing 
Mmself to his pupils, because he sympathized 
■with them in their efforts to master their studies, 
and entered heart and soul into his work. He 
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had an innate faculty of making things clear to 
the pupils and conveying to them Ms under- 
standing of a subject without circumlocution, 
and with great directness and facility. This was 
owing in a great measure to his experience as a 
pedagogue, before coming out to China, and 
even before lie entered college. Ife knew how to 
manage boys, l)ecause he knew boys’ nature well, 
whether Chinese, Japanese or American. He 
impressed his j)upils as being a fine teacher and 
one eminently fitted from inborn tact and tem- 
perament to be a suece.ssful .school master, as he 
proved himself to be in liis subsequent career in 
Auburn, N. Y., and in Japan. 

Macy, the assistant teacher, was likewise a 
Yale man. He had never taught school before 
in his life, and had no f)ccasion to do so. He 
possessed no previous experience to guide him 
in his new work of pedagogy in China. He was 
evidently well brought up and was a man of 
sensitive nature, and of fine moral sensibilities, 
— a soul full of earnestness and lofty ideals. 

After the Morrison School was broken up in 
1850, he returned to this country with his mother 
and took up theology in the Yale Theological 
Seminary. In 1864, he went back to China as 
a missionary under the American Board. I had 
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there was no otlier place, he hud to give it up. 

After this followed an interval of nearly two 
years, during which he oeeupied himself with 
Chinese and other stiulies, earning his bread by 
such (‘omnu'reial translation as he could find to 
do, and waited for the right tiling to turn up. 
He then, in the same laipe that led him to his 
jirevious experiments, took a place in the Cus- 
toms Service at Shanghai. But neither did this, 
on trial, promise, in his judgment, a pou sto 
for Ills operations, and he soon abandoned it. 

It was now 1800 . Five years and nothing 
accomplished! To one only looking on the out- 
side Yung Wing wouhi ainicar to have thus 
far pursued an uncertain and rather thriftless 
course: but not if be penetrated his real policy 
and the purpose that lay ever ncart'sl his heart; 
most assuredly not if he knew ■ what was the 
fact — that all this time that he •was going from 
one thing to another and keeping himself poor, 
he was refusing offers of emiiloyment at rates 
of remuneration that to him, so long familiar 
with a straightened lot, .seemed little short of 
princely. In 1880 , however, overtures were 
imulc him liy one of the leading silk and tea 
hou.scs of vSlianghai to enter its service as travel- 
ing inland agent, which, for the reason in part 
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that it would send him touring through a wide 
extent of country and possess him, by observa- 
tion, of a knowledge that he deemed would be 
useful to him, he determined to accept. This 
business he followed for a year, and then, seeing 
a good chance for it, set up in a business for 
himself which proved so profitable a ventme that, 
had he continued in it, he would, to all appear- 
ances, have speedily become rich. As it was, he 
made a very considerable sum of money. 

But in 1862 the door of the opportunity which 
he had been constantly feeling after from the 
day he landed in China, unexpectedly opened to 
him. 

It was in this wise: While in the city of 
Shanghai, he made the acquaintance of a Chinese 
astronomer — a man of rank and of eminence in 
learning. Or rather, the astronomer, who had 
in some way gained intelligence of Wing’s ante- 
cedents, sought his acquaintance for the sake of 
talldng astronomy with him. In repeated inter- 
views through which their acquaintance pro- 
gressed to the degree of mutual friendly regard, 
Wing, who had carried away from college a 
better knowledge of astronomy than most gradu- 
ates do, told him all he knew, which was a long 
advance upon his own previous acquisitions in 
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our expenses while in America, besides providing 
for the support of our aged parents, I can recall 
the names of Andrew Shortrede, proprietor and 
editor of the “Hong Kong China Mail” (he was 
a Scotchman, an old bachelor, and a noble and 
handsome specimen of humanity), A. A. 
Ritchie, an American merchant, and A. A. 
Campbell, another Scotchman. There were 
others unknown to me. The Olyphant Sons, 
David, Talbot and Robert, thi’ee brothers, lead- 
ing merchants of New York, gave us a fi-ee 
passage from Hong Kong to New York in their 
sailing vessel, the “Huntress,” which brought 
a cargo of tea at the same time. Though late in 
the day for me to mention the names of these 
benefactors who from pure motives of Christian 
philanthropy aided me in my education, yet 
it may be a source of satisfaction to their 
descendants, if there arc any living in different 
parts of the world, to know that their sires took 
a prominent part in the education of the three 
Chinese youths, — Wong Sliing, Woi\g Foon 
and myself. 



CHAPTER III 


JOURNEY TO AMERICA AND FIRST 
EXPERIENCES THERE 

Being thus generously provided for, we em- 
barked at Whompoa on the 4th of January, 
1847, in the good ship “Huntress” xmder 
Captain Gillespie. As stated above, she be- 
longed to the Olyphant Brothers and was loaded 
with a full cargo of tea. W e had the northeast 
trade wind in our favor, which blew strong and 
steady all the way from Whompoa to St. 
Helena. There was no accident of any kind, ex- 
cepting a gale as we doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. The tops of the masts and ends of the 
yards were tipped with balls of electricity. The 
strong wind was howling and whistling behind 
us like a host of invisible Furies. The night 
was pitch dark and the electric balls dancing 
on the tips of the yards and tops of the masts, 
back and forth and from side to side like so many 
infernal lanterns in the black night, presented a 
spectacle never to be forgotten by me. I realized 

no danger, although the ship pitched and 
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groaned, but enjoyed the wild and weird scene 
hugely. After the Cape was doubled, our vessel 
ploughed through the compai*atively smooth 
waters of the Atlantic until we reached the 
Island of St. Helena where we were obliged to 
stop for fresh water and provisions. Most 
sailing vessels that were bound from the East 
for the Atlantic board were accustomed to make 
St. Helena their stopping place. St. Helena, as 
viewed from the shipboard, presented an outward 
appearance of a barren volcanic rock, as though 
freslily emerged from the baptism of fire and 
brimstone. Not a blade of grass could be seen 
on its burnt and charred surface. W e landed at 
Jamestown, which is a small village iii the valley 
of the Island. In this valley there was rich and 
beautiful vegetation. We found among the 
sparse inhabitants a few Chinese who were 
brought there by the East India Company’s 
ships. They were middle-aged people, and had 
their families there. While there, we went over 
to Longwood where was Napoleon’s empty 
tomb. A large weeping willow hung and swept 
over it. We cut a few twigs, and kept them alive 
till we reached this country and they were 
brought to Auburn, N. Y., by Mr. Brown, who 
planted them near his residence when he was 
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teachiiif? in the Auburn Acaiiriii> be- ^ - 
years before his deparlurc I'm- .Ia|iau. Tf 
willows proved to be fine, hnndsianc iri' •. vT 
I visited yVuhurn in 18."j t. 

From St Helena we took a a ■ . 

course and struek the (iulf Stream, ufr. h, ■ ' 
the wind still fair and favorable, eari.b ! r. , ' 
New York in a. short time. \V<- land’ i ■ \ i. 
York on the 12th of April, IHtT. al'li r a p.i ; ■ 
of ninety-eight days of nttpr< er,k iil. i ^ 
weather. The Xmv ^■ork of IK (7 'we. ai' . ■ i 
a different eity from the Xew ^'ork .a’ I'Mi.t. J i 
was a eity of only 2.70, (HK) or .'too.oiiii be • 
tants; now it is a metropolis lA.ilin;' I i ■ i 
population, wealth and <ommeree. TI , v. ’■ , 

of Manhattan Island is turned into a , . • 


scrapers, ehurehes and p.nlafial i'( -.idi ne. ■. 

Little did I reaIi'/,(‘ when in IHi:, I vn. 't- , e, 
in the IVIorrison School, a eompoMf (. .n ,■!, ' 
Imaginary Voyage to Sew nttd nn 


Ilndson, that I was to s(*e Xew \ lU'k io jt e 
Ihis incident hauls me to tfje la fin !;'ei •! 
sometimes our imagination fun-shadou •, ul. vt 1 
uppermost in our minds and briiu'% p. 
within the splu're of realities. 'Pbe ( k - 


Education Sehenu' 
realities that came 


is another e\am[»!e ,,f < 

out of luy da> <br.,m. 




,1 
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ja'ar before I ni-adunled. So was my marrying' 
ail Aaieriean wife. Still there are other day 
dreams yet to he realized; wind her or no they 
will ever eome to jiass tlu- future will determine. 

Our stay in New \'ork was hriel'. 'The first 
friends we had the ”'ood fortune to make in ihi' 
iiew' world, were Prof. David bk Hart let I and 
his wife. lie was a professor in the New \’ork 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and was after- 
wards eonneeted with a like inslitulinn in Ilarl- 
foi’d. The Professor dit'd in 1S7‘.). Ilis wifi', 
Mrs. Paimy I*. Bartlett, survived him for nearly 
thirty years and [lassed away in the spring’ of 
1907. She was a, woman highly respeetetl and 
beloved for her high t'hrisfian eharaeter and nn- 
eeasing’ aetivities for good in the eoinmunity in 
whieh she lived. Her inlluenee was even extend- 
ed to C'hina by the few students who happened 
to enjoy her eare and insfruefion. I count her 
as one of my most valued friends in /Vmeriea. 

From New' \'ork we proeeedi'd by boat to 
New Haven where we hail an op|)ortnnity to see 
Yale College and wi're introdueed to President 
Hay. I had not then the remotest idea of be- 
coming a graduate of oiu' of the finest colleges 
of the country, as I did a few years afterwards. 
We went by rail from New Haven to Ware- 
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bouse Point and from there to East Windsor, 
the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, wife of Dr. 
Brown. Her parents were then living. Her 
father, the Bev. Shubael Bartlett, was the pastor 
of the East Windsor Congregational Church. I 
well remember the first Sabbath we attended his 
church. We three Cliinese boys sat in the 
pastor’s pew which was on the left of the pulpit, 
having a side view of the minister, but in full 
view of the whole congregation. We were the 
cynosure of the whole church. I doubt whether 
much attention was paid to the sermon that day. 

The Bev. Shubael Bartlett was a genuine type 
of the old New England Puritan. Tie was exact 
and precise in all his manners and ways. He 
spoke in a deliberate and solemn tone, but full of 
sincerity and eaimestness. He conducted him- 
self as though he was treading on thin ice, cau- 
tiously and circumspectly. One would supj)ose 
from his appearance that he was austere and 
exacting, but he was gentle and thoughtful. He 
would have his family Bible and hymn book 
placed one on top of the other, squared and in 
straight lines, on the same spot on the table every 
morning for morning prayers. He always sat 
in the same spot for morning prayers. In other 
words, you always knew where to find him. His 
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habits and daily life were as regular as 
work. I never heard him crack a joke or 
out in open laughter. 

Mi*s. Bartlett, Mrs. Brown’s mother, w 
a different makeup. She was always che^ 
A smile lighted up her features nearly a] 
time and for everyone she had a kind and c 
ful word, while the sweet tone of her voice a] 
carried with it cheerfulness and good will, 
genial temperament and her hospitality 
the parsonage a favorite resort to all the fr 
and relatives of the family, who were 
numerous. It was always a puzzle to me 
the old lady managed to make ends meet 
her husband’s salary was not over $400 a 
To be sure, the farm annually realized i 
thing, but Daniel, the youngest son, who wj 
staff of the old couple, had to work hard to 
up the prestige of the parsonage. It was ii 
parsonage that I found a temporary home 
at school in Monson, and also in Yale. 


('H-AP'n^R I\' 


AT MON SOX AC’ADFXn' 

W'c \\<T<- in ICast Windsor for ahout a ucrk; 
tiu ii w<' wftil up to Mutison, Mass., to cutrr tlic 
Academy tlicias Moiisun Acadf iny was, at one 
time, ([uile a noted |ire{)arat<ir\ sehnoi in .New 
Fmgland, ffel'ore hiph sehoids sprany»' into 
existence. V'outif!: iiioti from all parts of the 
country ^vere foiaal here, underipiiipf prepara- 
tion for cadlepes. If Has its fortune, at differerd 
periods of its Iiistory, to ha\ e had men of 
eharaeter and experieiiee for its prineipnls. 'The 
Rev. C'harles IlaminoiHi was one of them. H«* 
was in every sense .n .self-made man. He 
was a graduate of \'ale; he was enthusiasti- 
eally fond <4’ the tdjissies, and a great adnureT 
of Fmglish literature. He was a man of 
lih(“ral views and liroad sympathies. He 
was well-known in New Kngland as an eilueator 
and a ehiim{)ion of temperance and New Mng- 
land virtues. His high eharaeter gav«‘ tin- 
Academy a wi<ie reputation and the .s<djool was 
never in a nmre jirosperott.s eonditi(»n than when 
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ifld niy licadqiiaricrs in IH7‘i, whrn 1 hrought 
lu‘ (irst iuslalhiifiit of t on I'rmilt'ni studt'nt.s In 
his coindr} . 

Brown jd.-u-cii ns undrr ihn can* of his iiiotluT, 
drs. PIiocIh' n. Brown. W’o hoardod wit li her, 
lilt had a sfparidc room ussigmai us in a dwadl- 
nU’ rih'hf noross llu- roaij, ojqjosit*' !<> luT 
ottau'o. Hrr widow tal dauf^idor witli Iwr thrco 
lovs had takfti up all lla* s|»nru rooms in lh»' 
whifli aoi’ouiits fop th(‘ want »if aacommo- 
lalion for us. 

In fhost* priniitivt* {fays, h<ian! luui lodging in 
ha country waa'c \cry rcasonuMc. Indigcid 
tudcnt.H had a fair chanc’c tt» work their way for 
in education. 1 romcmf»cr wo paiti for hoanl 
md lodging, irnduding furl, light and wasliing, 
inly Jid.ti."' a work for <*uch, lad tve had to take 
■arc of oiu* own rooms ami, in the winter, saw 
aid split oar own wood, which we found to he 
'n{)ilal eveia’ise. 

Our lodging was ahout half a mile from the 
a-ademy. We had to walk three timc.s a tlay to 
ichoid and hark, in tin* (haul of winter when the 
aunv was three feel deep; that gave us plenty of 
i.xercise, k<‘en appetites and kept tw in fine con- 
lilion. 

I look Inu'k u}>nti my actjuaititiince with Mrs. 
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Phoebe H. Brown with, a mingled feeling of 
respect and admiration. She certainly was a 
remarkable New England woman — a woman of 
surpassing strength of moral and religious 
character. Those who have had the rare privilege 
of reading her stirring biography, will, I am 
sure, bear me out in this statement. She went 
through the crucible of unprecedented adversi- 
ties and trials of life and came out one of the 
rare shining lights that beautify the New Eng- 
land sky. She is the authoress of the well-known 
hymn, “I love to steal awhile away from every 
cumbering care,” etc., which breathes the calm 
spirit of contentment and resignation wherever 
sung. 

The Rev. Charles Hammond, the principal 
of the academy when we joined it, was a grad- 
uate of Yale, as I stated before, and a man of 
a fine cultivated taste. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shakespeare, who was his favorite 
poet; among orators, he was partial to Daniel 
Webster. He had the faculty of inspiring his 
pupils with the love of the beautiful, both in 
ancient and modern literature. In our daily 
recitations, he laid a greater stress on pointing 
out the beauties of a sentence and its construc- 
tion, than he did on grammatical rules, moods 
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and tenses. He was a fine writer. His addresses 
and sermons were pointed and full of life. Like 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, he aimed to build char- 
acter in liis pupils and not to convert them into 
walking encyclopedias, or intelligent parrots. 
It was through him that I was introduced to 
Addison, Goldsmith, Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, 
the Edinburgh Reviews, Macaulay and Shake- 
speare, which formed the bulk of my reading 
while in Monson. 

During my first year in the Monson Academy, 
I had no idea of taking a collegiate course. It 
was well understood that I was to return to 
China at the end of 1849, and the appropriation 
was made to suit such a plan. In the fall of 
1848, after Wong Shing — the eldest of the three 
of us — had returned to China on account of his 
poor health, Wong Foon and myself, who were 
left behind to continue our studies for another 
year, frequently met to talk over future plans 
for the end of the prescribed time. We both 
decided finally to stay in this country to continue 
our studies, but the question arose, who was 
going to back us financially after 1849? This 
was the Gordian Knot. We concluded to consult 
Mr. Hammond and Mr. Brown on the subject. 
They both decided to have the matter referred to 
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our patrons in Hong Kong. Kej^ly came that 
if we wished to prosecute our studies after 184<9, 
they would be willing to contitiue their support 
through a professional course, if we were willing 
to go over to Scotland to go through the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. This was a generous and 
noble-hearted proposal. 

Wong Foon, on his part, after much delibera- 
tion, decided to accept the offer and go over to 
Scotland at the end of 1849, while, on my part, 
I preferred to remain in this countiy to continue 
my studies here with the view of going to ^’'ale. 
Wong Foon’s decision had relieved him of all 
financial anxieties, while the problem of how I 
was to pay my education bills after 1849, still 
remained to be solved. But I did not allow the 
perplexites of the future to disturb my peace of 
mind. I threw all my anxieties to the wind, 
trusting to a wise Providence to care for my 
future, as it had done for my past. 

Wong Foon and I, having taken our decisive 
steps, dropped our English stxidies at the close 
of the school year of 1849, and in the fall of the 
same year we began the A B C’s of our classical 
course. In the summer of 1850, we graduated 
from the academy. Wong Foon, by previous 
arrangements, went over to Scotland and 
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(*!itrr(*d Uh' rnhrrsity of l'!.ilinl)u r* (h. I re*- 
fiininrd in fhlsrnuntry nml luiall\ ciilrn'd Walt*. 
II was I’lill} n (Irradr .sincr wv had for Ihi* 

fi!‘st liiiH* in thr Moi-rison Sidiool in Ma(’a<n in 
IHhl, tn f)«a’nuir snluH >l-!ua t i‘s as well as (dass- 
males. Xnu that link was hrnktai. 

W’nUT was ift the lhii\<a\si(y seven Visars. 
Aftel* et)iii[drt iny; his [a'nfessitinal studies as a 
(Inelor, he retiuaied ( diina in IHTn * He was 
a line seludar. ly^'nftiated the lliird man in 

Iiis luedieal elass. !!<’ alsn (list inyuisluai lumstdf' 
in his jua d’esMt a u H IS ahiht\‘ a I id skill staanaai 
fur luni ail eiwinfde reputati(»n ns ont' ni‘ tfu* 
afilesl sinanauis cans! nf tin* (‘api^ nf (haul llnpr' 
at that time. lie laid a tint' praetit'e in t’aiihan 
when* tile hu'eiyn resitii-nls n’laima'l liini ns their 
pliysieiaii in prt'frrem'e ti j iMimjHain dmdnrs. 
Ill* was very smaa-ssful and made tpdtc* a lurtnne 
hedure* his death, whieh ttudi phna* in IHTth Beth 
tin* native and fereiyni (aaninunitit'S frit his less. 
He was liiyldy rtvspi'eted and Imnnrrci liy (dancsst* 
inul fnrtd, liners ft»r his Christian rhiiracdea* and 
file jiurity cif his life. 


CHAPTER V 


MY COLLEGE DAYS 

Before entering Yale, I had not solved the 
problem of how I was to be carried through the 
collegiate course without financial backing of a 
definite and well-assui'ed character. It was an 
easy matter to talk about getting an education 
by working for it, and there is a kind of romance 
in it that captivates the imagination, but it is 
altogether a different thing to face it in a busi- 
ness and practical way. So it proved to me, 
after I had put my foot into it. I had no one 
except Brown, who had already done so much 
for me in bringing me to this country, and 
Hammond, who fitted me for college. To them 
I appealed for advice and counsel. I was ad- 
vised to avail myself of the contingent fund 
provided for indigent students. It was in the 
hands of the trustees of the academy and so 
well guarded that it could not be appropriated 
without the recipient’s signing a written pledge 
that he would study for the ministry and after- 
wards become a missionary. Such being the 

34s 
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case, I made up my mind that it would be 
utterly useless for me to apply for the fund. 
However, a day was appointed for me to meet 
the trustees in the parsonage, to talk over the 
subject. They said they would be too glad to 
have me avail myself of the fund, provided I was 
willing to sign a pledge that after graduation I 
should go back to China as a missionary. I gave 
the trustees to understand that I would never 
give such a pledge for the following reasons: 
First, it would handicap and circrunscribe my 
usefulness. I wanted the utmost freedom of 
action to avail myself of every opportunity to 
do the greatest good in China. If necessary, I 
might be obliged to create new conditions, if I 
found old ones were not favorable to any plan I 
might have for promoting her highest welfare. 

In the second place, the calling of a missionary 
is not the only sphere in life where one can do the 
most good in China or elsewhere. In such a vast 
empire, there can be hardly any limit put upon 
one’s ambition to do good, if one is possessed of 
the Christ-spirit ; on the other hand, if one has 
not such a spirit, no pledge in the world could 
melt his ice-bound soul. 

In the third place, a pledge of that character 
would prevent me from taking advantage of any 
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circumstance or event that might arise in the 
life of a nation like China, to do her a great 
service. 

“For these reasons,” I said, “I must decline 
to give the pledge and at the same time decline 
to accept your kind offer to help me. I thank 
you, gentlemen, very much, for your good 
wishes.” 

Both Brown and Hammond afterwards 
agreed that I took the right view on the subject 
and sustained me in my position. To he sure, 
I was poor, but I would not allow my poverty 
to gain the upper hand and compel me to barter 
away my inward convictions of duty for a 
temporary mess of pottage. 

During the summer of 1850, it seems that 
Brown who had been making a visit in the South 
to see his sister, while there had occasion to call 
on some of the members of “The Ladies’ Associa- 
tion” in Savannah, Ga., to whom he mentioned 
my case. He returned home in the nick of time, 
just after I bad the interview with the 
board of trustees of the academy. I told him 
of the outcome, when, as stated above, he 
approved of my position, and told me what he 
had done. He said that the members of the 
association agreed to help me in college. On 
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the strength of that I g'allu-red 1 rcsh courage, 
and went down to New Haven to j)ass iny <‘.\- 
amination for cntruiK-e. How I gol in, I donut 
know, as I had had only filleeii nionlhs of Latin 
and twelve months of (Jn-ck, and !<‘n nionlhs of 
mathematics. My preparation had liccn inter- 
rupted beeanso tile academy had been broken up 
by the Palmer N New lamdoii llia.l was 

being built close by. As eompared with 
the eollegc preparations of niiie-fenlhs of niy 
class-mates, I. was far behind. However, I 
passed without eondif ion. Hut I was <-ouvineed 
I was not su/neiently [irepared, .as my recitations 
in the class-room ele.arly [)roved. Itefween the 
struggle of how to make ends meet linaneially 
and how to keep up with llu- class in luy studies, 
I had a pretty tough lime <d’ it. I used to .sweat 
over my studies till twelve ohdoidi every night 
the whole Freshman year. I look little or no 
exerci.se and my lusalth and strength began to 
fail and I. was obligasl to ask for a leave of 
absence of a week. I went to bh-ist \\'indsor to 
get rested and eam<‘ b.aek refreshed. 

In the Sophomore year, from my utter aver- 
sion to mathematies. espi'eially to ditrerenfial 
and integral ealeiilus, vvhieli I abhorred and 
detested, and which did me little or no good In 
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the way of mental discipline, I used to fizzle 
and flunk so often that I really thought I was 
going to be dropped from the class, or dismissed 
from college. But for some unexplained reasons 
I was saved from such a catastrophe, and I 
squeezed through the second year in college with 
so low a mark that I was afraid to ask my divi- 
sion tutor, who happened to be Tutor Blodget, 
who had me in Greek, about it. The only re- 
deeming feature that saved me as a student in 
the class of 1854, was the fortunate circumstance 
that I happened to be a successful competitor 
on two occasions in English composition in my 
division. I was awarded the first prize in the 
second term, and the first prize in the third term 
of the year. These prizes gave me quite an eclat 
in the college as well as in the outside world, 
but I was not at all elated over them on account 
of my poor scholarship which I felt keenly 
through the whole college course. 

Before the close of my second year, I succeed- 
ed in securing the stewardship of a boarding 
club consisting of sophomores and juniors. 
There were altogether twenty members. I did 
all the marketing and served at the table. In 
this way, I earned my board through the latter 
half of my college course. In money matters, I 
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was supplied with remittances from “The 
Ladies’ Association” in Savannah, and also con- 
tributions from the Olyphant Brothers of I^'ew 
York. In addition to these sources of supply, I 
was paid for being an assistant librarian to the 
“Brothers in Unity,” which was one of the two 
college debating societies that owned a library, 
and of which I was a member. 

In my senior year I was again elected hbrarian 
to the same Society and got $30.00. These 
combined sums were large enough to meet all my 
cash bills, since my wants had to be finely 
trimmed to suit the cloth. If most of the country 
parsons of that period could get along with a 
salary of $200 or $300 a year (supplemented, of 
course, with an annual donation party, which 
sometimes carried away more than it donated), 
having as a general thing a large family to look 
after, I certainly ought to have been able to get 
through college with gifts of nearly a like 
amount, supplemented with donations of shirts 
and stockings from ladies who took an interest in 
my education. 

The class of 1854, to which I had the honor 
and the good fortune to belong, graduated nine- 
ty-eight all told. Being the first Chinaman who 
had ever been knoAvn to go through a first-class 
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American college, I naturally attracted consid- 
erable attention; and from the fact that I was 
librainan for one of the college debating- 
societies (Linonia was the other) for two years, 
I was known by members of the three classes 
above, and members of the three classes below 
me. This fact had contributed toward familiar- 
izing me with the college world at large, and my 
nationality, of course, added piquancy to my 
popularity. 

As an undergraduate, I had already acquired 
a factitious reputation within the walls of Yale. 
But that was ephemeral and soon passed out of 
existence after graduation. 

All through my college course, especially in 
the closing year, the lamentable eondition of 
China was before my mind constantly and 
weighed on my spirits. In my despondency, I 
often wished I had never been educated, as 
education had unmistakably enlarged my mental 
and moral horizon, and revealed to me responsi- 
bilities which the sealed eye of ignorance can 
never see, and sufferings and wrongs of human- 
ity to which an uncultivated and callous nature 
can never be made sensitive. The more one 
knows, the more he suffers and is consequently 
less happy ; the less one knows, the less he suffers, 
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and hence is more luippy. Bui {his is a If)\v view 
of life, a cowardly and unworthy of a 

being bearing the impress of divinily. 1 had 
started out to get an education. By dint of hard 
work and vSelf-denial I ha<l finally secured the 
coveted prf/e and allhough it might: not; be so 
complete and symmetrical a. tiling as could he 
desired, yet I Iiad come right up to the conven- 
tional standard and idea of a liberal eduealion. 
I could, tlierefore, call myself an educated man 
and, as such, it behooved m<‘ to ask, “Wdial ani 
I going to do with my edueationf' Before th<‘ 
close of my last year in is'llege I had aln-ady 
sketched out what I should do. I was determined 
that the rising generation of I'hina should enjoy 
the same educational advantages that I had en- 
joyed; that through western education C'htna 
might be regem'rated, become ladightmied and 
powerful. To accomplish that oli jeet became the 
guiding star of my ambilioii. 'I'owards su<-h a 
goal, .1 directed all my mental resources and 
energy. Through thick and thin, and the vicissi - 
tudes of a checkered life from IH.>t to IH71.', I 
labored and waited for its eonsuiumation. 


CHAPTER VI 


RETURN TO CHINA 

In entering upon my life’s work which to me 
was so full of meaning and earnestness, the first 
episode was a voyage back to the old country, 
which I had not seen for nearly ten years, but 
which had never escaped my mind’s eye nor my 
heart’s yearning for her welfare. I wanted very 
much to stay a few years longer in order to take 
a scientific course. I had taken up surveying in 
the Sheffield Scientific School just as that de- 
partment was starting into existence under 
Professor Norton. Had I had the means to 
prosecute a practical profession, that might have 
helped to shorten and facilitate the way to the 
goal I had in view; but as I was poor and my 
friends thought that a longer stay in this country 
might keep me here for good, and China would 
lose me altogether, I was for this and other 
reasons induced to return. The scientific course 
was accordingly abandoned. The persons who 
were most interested in my return to China were 
Pelatiah Perit of Messrs. Goodhue & Co., mer- 
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chants in the China trade, and the Olyphant 
Brothers, who had taken such a lively interest 
eight years before in helping me to come over in 
their ship, the “Huntress.” These gentlemen 
had no other motive in desiring me to return to 
China than that of hoping to see me useful in 
Christianizing the Chinese, which was in harmony 
with their well-knoAvn broad and benevolent 
characters. 

On the 13th of November, 1854, the Rev. 
William Allen Macy, who went out to Hong 
Kong to take the place of the Rev. Dr. Brown, 
as teacher in the Morrison Education Society 
School in 1845, went back to China as a mis- 
sionary under the American Board, and we were 
fellow-passengers on board the sailing clipper 
ship “Eureka,” under Captain Whipple, of 
Messrs. Chamber, Heisser & Co., of New York. 

Winter is the worst season of the year to go 
on an eastern voyage in a sailing vessel, via the 
Cape of Good Hope. The northeast trade winds 
prevail then and one is sure to have head winds all 
the way. The “Eureka,” in which Macy and 
myself were the only passengers, took that route 
to Hong Kong. We embarked on board of her 
as she rode in midstream of the East River. The 
day was bleak and bitingly cold. No handker- 
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chiefs were fluttering in the air, waving a good 
voyage; no sound from the shore cheered us as 
the anchor was weighed, and as the tug towed us 
out as far as Sandy Hook. There we were left 
to our own resources. The sails were not furled 
to their full extent, but were reefed for tacking, 
as the wind was nearly dead ahead and quite 
strong. We found the “Eureka” to be empty 
of cargo, and empty even of ballast of any 
kind; for that reason she acted like a sailor who 
had just had his nip before he went out to sea. 
She tossed up and down and twisted from right 
to left, just as though she had a little too much 
to keep her balance. It was in such a fashion that 
she reeled her way from Sandy Hook to Hong 
Kong — a distance of nearly 13,000 nautical 
miles, which took her 154 days to accom- 
plish. It was decidedly the most uninteresting 
and wearisome voyage I ever took in my life. 
The skipper was a Philadelphian. He had the 
xmfortunate habit of stuttering badly, which 
tended to irritate a temper naturally quick and 
fiery. He was certainly a ludicrous object to 
look at. It was particularly in the morning that 
he might be seen pacing the quarter deck, scan- 
ning the sky. This, by the spectator, was 
deemed necessary for the skipper to work him- 
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self up to the right pitch, preliminary to his pan- 
tomimic performances in his battle with the head 
wind. All at once, he halted, stared at the quar- 
ter of the sky from whence the malicious head 
wind came. With a face all bloated and red- 
dened by intense exaitement, his eyes almost 
standing out of their sockets, and all ablaze with 
uncontrollable rage, with arms uphfted, he 
would clutch his hair as if plucking it out by the 
roots, gnash his teeth, and simultaneously he 
would jump up and down, stamping on the deck, 
and swear at the Almighty for sending him head 
winds. The air for the moment was split with 
his revolting imprecations and blasphemous 
oaths that were ejaculated through the laborious 
process of stammering and stuttering, which 
made him a most pitiable object to behold. In 
the early part of the voyage it was a painful 
sight to see him working himself up to that pitch 
of contortion and paroxysm of rage which made 
him appear more like an insane than a sane man, 
but as these exhibitions were of daily occurrence 
for the greater part of the voyage, we came to 
regard him as no longer deserving of sympathy 
and pity, but rather with contempt. After his 
passion had spent its force, and he subsided into 
his calmer and normal mood, he would drop 
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limply into a cane chair, where he would sit for 
hours all by himself. For the sake of diversion, 
he would rub his hands together, and soliloquize 
quietly to himself, an occasional smile breaking 
over his face, which made him look like an inno- 
cent idiot. Before the voyage was half through, 
the skipper had made such a fool of himself 
through his silly and insane conduct about the 
wind, that he became the laughing stock of the 
whole crew, who, of course, did not dare to show 
any outward signs of insubordination. The sail- 
ing of the vessel was entirely in the hands of the 
first mate, who was literally a sea-tyrant. The 
crew was composed of Swedes and Norwegians. 
If it had been made up of Americans, the in- 
human treatment by the officers might have 
driven them to desperate extremities, because the 
men were over- worked night and day in incessant 
tacking. The only time that they formd a 
resting spell was when the ship was becalmed in 
the tropics when not a breath of wind was to he 
had for several days at a time. Referring to my 
diary kept in that memorable voyage, — ^it took 
us nearly two weeks to beat up the Macassar 
straits. This event tried our patience sorely. 
After it was passed, the skipper made the 
remark within the hearing of the Rev. Macy 
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that the reason he had bad luck was because he 
had a Jonah on board. My friend Macy took 
the remark in a good-natured way and gave me 
a significant smile. We were just then discuss- 
ing the feat of going through the Macassar 
straits and I remarked in a tone just loud 
enough to be heard by the old skipper that if I 
had charge of the vessel, I could take her through 
in less than ten days. This was meant as a direct 
reflection on the poor seamanship of the old 
fellow (for he really was a miserable sailor) , as 
well as to serve as a retaliation for what he said 
a few minutes before, that there was a Jonah on 
board. 

In the dead of winter, the passage to the East 
should have been taken around Cape Horn 
instead of the Cape of Good Hope, in which 
case we would no doubt have had strong and fair 
wind all the way from New York to Hong 
Kong, which would not only have shortened the 
voyage but also saved the captain a world of 
swearing and an incalculable amount of wear 
and tear on his nervous system. But as a pas- 
senger only, I had no idea of the financial motive 
back of the move to send the ship off perfectly 
empty and unballasted, right in the teeth of the 
northeast monsoon. I would have been glad to 
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go around Cape Horn, as that would have added 
a new route to my journeying around the world, 
and furnished me with new incidents as well. 

As we approached Hong Kong, a Chinese 
pilot boarded us. The captain wanted me to ask 
him whether there were any dangerous rocks and 
shoals nearby. I could not for the life of me 
recall my Chinese in order to interpret for him ; 
the pilot himself understood English, and he was 
the first Chinese teacher to give me the terms in 
Chinese for dangerous rocks and shoals. So the 
skipper and Macy, and a few other persons who 
were present at the time, had the laugh on me, 
who, being a Chinese, yet was not able to speak 
the language. 

My first thought upon landing was to walk up 
to the office of the “China Mail,” to pay my 
respects to Andrew Shortrede, the proprietor 
and editor of the paper, and the friend who sup- 
ported me for over a year, while I was in 
Monson Academy. After seeing him and 
accepting his hospitality by way of an invitation 
to take up my quarters in his house, I lost no 
time in hastening over to Macao to see my aged 
and beloved mother, who, I knew, yearned to 
see her long-absent boy. Our meeting was 
arranged a day beforehand. I was in citizen’s 
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dmss an(J could not convciucntly cimnge the 
.Slime for iny Cliine.st; costume. 1 hml also 
jillowed « pair of mustaches to grow, %vhieh, 
aeeonling to Chinese eustom. was not becoming 
for an unmarried young man to do. We met 
with tears of joy, gratituiie and thanksgiving. 
Our hearts were too full even to speak at first. 
We gave way to our emotions. As .soon as we 
were fairly composed, she began to stroke me all 
over, as expressive of her maternal endearment 
wliieh hail been held in patient suspense for at 
least ten years. As vie sat closj- to eaeli otlier, I 
gave her a brief recital of my life iii America, 
for I knew she would be deeply interested in the 
account. I told her that I had just finished a 
long and wearisome voyage of five months’ ilura- 
tion, but had met with no danger of any kind; that 
during my eight years of sojourn in the I -nited 
States, I was very kiially treateil hy the good 
people everywhere; that I had liad gotal health 
and never been seriously siek, and that itiy chief 
object during the eight years was to stmly and 
prepare myself f«ir my life work in China. I 
explahied to her that I had to g*> thrimgh a 
preparatory achwd liefnre entering eollege; that 
tlu* eollege 1 eiitereil wm Yak*' one of the lead 
ing colleges of the ignited .Stale.s, and that the 
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course was four years, which accounted for i 
long stay and delayed my return to China, 
told her that at the end of four years I had gra 
uated with the degree of A.B., — analogous to t 
Chinese title of Siu Tsai, which is interpret 
“Elegant Talent;” that it was inscribed on 
parchment of sheep skin and that to gradua 
from Yale College was considered a great hon< 
even to a native American, and much more so 
a Chinese. She asked me naively how mu 
money it conferred. I said it did not confer ai 
money at once, but it enabled one to make moni 
quicker and easier than one can who has not bei 
educated; that it gave one greater influence ai 
power among men and if he built on his collej 
education, he would be more likely to become i. 
leader of men, especially if he had a well-esta 
lished character. I told her my college educati< 
was worth more to me than money, and that 
was confident of making plenty of money. 

“Knowledge,” I said, “is power, and power 
greater than riches. I am the first Chinese 
graduate from Yale College, and that being tl 
case, you have the honor of being the first ar 
only mother out of the countless millions < 
mothers in China at this time, who can claim tl 
honor of having a son who is the first Chine; 
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raduate of a first-class American college. Such 
n honor is a rare thing to possess.” I also 
ssured her that as long as I lived all her com- 
3 rts and wants would be scrupulously and 
jdulously looked after, and that nothing would 
e neglected to make her contented and happy. 
I'his interview seemed to give her great comfort 
nd satisfaction. She seemed very happy over 
;. After it was ended, she looked at me with a 
gnificant smile and said, “I see you have 
Iready raised your mustaches. You know you 
ave a brother who is much older than you are ; 
e hasn’t grown his mustaches yet. You must 
ave yours off.” I promptly obeyed her mandate, 
od as I entered the room with a clean faee, she 
niled with intense satisfaction, evidently think- 
ig that with all my foreign education, I had not 
)st my early training of being obedient to my 
lother. And if she coiold only have read my 
eart, she would have found how every throb 
alpitated with the most tender love for her. 
)uring the remaining years of her life, I had 
le rare privilege of seeing her often and 
linistered to her every comfort that it was in 
ly power to bestow. She passed away in 1858, 
t the age of sixty-four, twenty-four years after 
le death of my father. I was in Shanghai at 
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the time of her death. I returned to my native 
village in time to attend her ftmeral. 

In the summer of 1855, I took up my resi- 
dence in Canton, with the Rev. Mr. Vrooman, 
a missionary under the American Board. His 
headquarters were in Ham Ha Lan, in the 
vicinity of the government execution ground, 
which is in the southwestern outskirts of the 
city, close to the bank of the Pearl River. While 
there, I began my Chinese studies and com- 
menced to regain the dialect of Canton, which 
I had forgotten during my stay in the United 
States. In less than six months, the language 
came back to me readily, although I was still a 
little rusty in it. I was also making slow progress 
in recovering the written language, in which I 
was not well-grounded before leaving China, in 
1846. I had studied it only four years, which 
was considered a short time in which to master 
the written language. There is a greater dif- 
ference between the written and the spoken 
language of China than there is between the 
written and spoken English language. The 
Chinese written language is stilted and full of 
conventional forms. It is understood through- 
out the whole empire, but differently pronounced 
in different provinces and localities. The 
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spoken language is cut up into endless dialects 
and in certain provinces like Fuhkien, Anhui 
and Kiangsu, the people are as foreigners to 
each other in the matter of dialects. Such are 
the peculiar characteristics of the ideographic 
and spoken languages of China. 

During the six months of my residence in 
Canton, while trying to recover both the written 
and spoken languages, Kwang Tung province 
was thrown into a somewhat disorganized 
condition. The people of Canton attempted to 
raise a provincial insurrection or rebellion 
entirely distinct from the Taiping rebellion 
which was being carried on in the interior of 
China with marked success. To suppress and 
nip it in the bud, drastic measures were resorted 
to by Viceroy Yeh Ming Hsin, who, in the 
summer of 1855, decapitated seventy-five thou- 
sand people, most of whom, I was told, were 
innocent. My residence was within half a mile 
of the execution ground, as stated above, and one 
day, out of curiosity, I ventured to walk over 
to the place. But, oh! what a sight. The ground 
was perfectly drenched with human blood. On 
both sides of the driveway were to be seen head- 
less human trunks, piled up in heaps, waiting to 
he taken away for burial. But no provision 
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had been made to facilitate their removal- 
The execution was carried on on a larger scale 
than had been expected, and no provision had 
been made to find a place large enough to bury 
all the bodies. There they were, left exposed 
to a burning sun. The temperature stood from, 
morning to night in midsTimmer steadily at 90 ° 
Fahrenheit, and sometimes higher. The atmos- 
phere within a radius of two thousand yards of 
the execution ground was heavily charged with 
the poisonous and pestilential vapor that was 
reeking from the ground already over-saturated 
with blood and from the heaps of corpses which 
had been left behind for at least two days, and 
which showed signs of rapid decomposition. It 
was a wonder to me that no virulent epidemic 
had sprung up from such an infectious spot to 
decimate the compact population of the city of 
Canton. It was a fortunate circumstance that 
at last a deep and extensive ravine, located in 
the far-off outskirts of the western part of the 
city, was foimd, which was at once con- 
verted into a sepulchral receptacle into which 
this vast human hecatomb was dumped. It was 
said that no earth was needed to be thrown over- 
these corpses to cover them up; the work was 
accomplished by countless swarms of worms of a. 
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reddish hue and of an appearance that was per- 
fectly hideous and revolting. 

I was told that during the months of June, 
July and August, of 1855, seventy-five thousand 
people had been decapitated ; that more than half 
of that number were declared to be innocent of the 
charge of rebellion, but that the accusation was 
made as a pretext to exact money from them. 
Tliis wholesale slaughter, unparalleled in the 
annals of modern civilization, eclipsing even the 
enormities and blood-thirstiness of Caligula and 
Nero, or even the French Revolution, was per- 
petrated by Yeh Ming Hsin, who was appointed 
viceroy of Kwang Tung and Kwangsi in 
1854. 

Yeh Ming Hsin was a native of Han- Yang. 
Han-Yang is a part of the port of Hankau, and 
was destroyed with it when the Taiping rebels 
took possession of it. It was said that Yeh 
Ming Hsin had immense estates in Han-Yang, 
which were completely destroyed by fire. This 
circumstance embittered him towards the Tai- 
ping rebels and as the Taiping leaders hailed 
from Kwang Tung and Kwangsi, he naturally 
transferred his hatred to the people of those two 
provinces. It was in the lofty position of a 
viceroy that he found his opportunity to wreak 
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his private and personal vengeance upon the 
Canton people. This accounts for his indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of them, and for the fact that he 
did not deign to give them even the semblance 
of a trial, but hurried them from life to death 
like packs of cattle to the shambles. 

But this human monster did not dream that 
his day of reckoning was fast approaching. 
Several years after this appalling sacrifice of 
human hfe, in 1855, he got into trouble with 
the British government. He was captured by 
the British forces and banished to some obscure 
and remote corner in India where he led a 
most ignominious life, hated by the whole 
Chinese nation, and despised by the world at 
large. 

On my return to headquarters, after my visit 
to the execution ground, I felt faint-hearted and 
depressed in spirit. I had no appetite for food, 
and when night came, I was too nervous for 
sleep. The scene I had looked upon during the 
day had stirred me up. I thought then that the 
Taiping rebels had ample grounds to justify 
their attempt to overthrow the Manchu regime. 
My sympathies were thoroughly enlisted in their 
favor and I thought seriously of making prepa- 
rations to join the Taiping rebels, but upon a 
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calmer reflectioiu I fell hack on the original plan 
of doing m.V heat to recover the C'hinest' lan- 
guage as fast as I possibly could and of following 
the logical course of things, in order to accom- 
plish the object 1 had at heart. 
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EFFORT TO FIND A POSITION 

Having at last succeeded in mastering the 
spoken language sufficiently to speak it quite 
fluently, I at once set to work to find a position 
in which I could not only support myself and 
mother, but also form a plan for working out my 
ideas of reform in China. 

Doctor Peter Parker, who had been a medical 
missionary imder the American Board for many 
years in Canton, was at that time made United 
States Commissioner as a temporary expedient, 
to take the place of an accredited minister pleni- 
potentiary — a diplomatic appointment not yet 
come into existence, because the question of a 
foreign minister resident in Peking was still 
under negotiation, and had not been fully set- 
tled as a permanent diplomatic arrangement 
between the Peking government and the Treaty 
Powers. Dr. Parker was given the appointment 
of commissioner on account of his long residence 
in China and his ability to speak the Chinese 
language, but not on account of any special 
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training as a diplomat, nor for legal knowledge. 
It was through Mr. M. N. Hitchcoek, an 
American merchant of the firm of Messrs. TTing 
& Co., and a mutual friend of Dr. Parker and 
myself, that I became the Doctor’s private 
secretary. I knew Dr. Parker while I was at 
Mrs. Gutzlaff’s School, and he doubtless knew 
I had recently graduated from Yale, which was 
his Alma Mater also. His headquarters were 
in Canton, hut he spent his summers in Macao. 
I was with him only three months. My salary 
was $15 a month (not large enough to spoil me 
at any rate) . He had very little for me to do, but 
I thought that by being identified with him, 
I might possibly come in contact with Chinese 
ofl&cials. However, this was far from being the 
case. Seeing that I could neither learn anything 
from him, nor enlarge my acquaintance with the 
Chinese officials, I gave up my position as his 
secretary and went over to Hong Kong to try 
to study law. Through my old friend, Andrew 
Shortrede, who generously extended to me the 
hospitality of his house, I succeeded in securing 
the position of the interpretership in the Hong 
Kong Supreme Court. The situation paid me 
$75 a month. Having this to fall back upon, 
I felt encouraged to go ahead in my effort to 
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study law. Aecurdingly, I was advised 
appreutico myself to an attorney or soIieit< 
at-law. In the Knj<Iish court of prat'tice, 
seems that there are two distinct classes 
lawyers — attorneys or solicitors, and hurriste: 
,Thc first i)repares in writing all evidences, fac 
and proofs of a case, hands them to the harrist 
or counsel, who argues the case in court uveor 
ing to law. 

I apprenticed myself tt» an attorney, who w 
recommended to me hy my old patron ai 
friend, Shorlrede. I %vas not aware that 1 
going into the British Colony in Hong Koi 
to become an attorney, I was stepping on tl 
toes of the British legal frat<‘rnity, nor that I 
apprenticing myself to an attorney itistead of 
the new attorney-general of the C'olony, wh 
without my knowledge, wanted me liimself, 
had committed another mistake, wliich even 
ually necessitated my leaving Hong Koi 
altogether. 

First of all, all the attorneys handed thei; 
selves together against me, liecause, as tin 
openly stated in all the hwal paper.s except tl 
“China Mail,” if I were allowed to practice n 
profession, they miglit a.s well pack up and # 
back to England, for as I liad a complete know 
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ed^t' <•!’ Ixdli KnjM:li.sIi juul Chinese 1 would 
evenluully monopolize jill the C’hinese legal 
business. So they made it loo hot for me to 
eontimie in my stmlies. 

In the next plaee, 1 was not aware that the 
attorney-general wunte<l me to apprentice 
myself to him. for lie did all he could in his 
eapaeity as attorney-general of the Colony to 
use his intluenee to open the way for me to 
become an attorney, by {Iraugliting a special 
colonial ordinance to admit C'hinese to i>raetiee 
in the Ilong Ktmg Colony as mum as I could 
j)a.ss my examinations. Tliis orilinanee was 
sent to the Itritish government to he sanetioned 
hy rarliament l>ef{»re it heeaine valid and a 
colonial law. It was .sanctioned atul thus became 
a colonial ordinance. 

In the nicanwliilc, Anstey, the attorney- 
general, found out that I had already appren- 
ticed myself to Panson, the attorney. From 
tliat time fortlj I liad im peace. I was l^twecn 
two tires™tlie batteries oj)erated by t!ie attor- 
neys openetl on me with redoubled energy, and 
the new battery, operatetl by the attorney-gen- 
eral, opencfl its lire. lie found fault with my 
interpreting, wbteli he bad never done previously. 
Mr. Parson saw !u»w things stotal. lie himself 
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was also under a hot lire from both sides, i 
in order to save himself, he tokl me pluiidy at 
candidly that he had t<» give me up and made t' 
article of apprenticeship between us mdl ai 
void. I, on my part, ha<I to give up my positi( 
as interpreter in the Supreme Court. Parso 
himself, not long after 1 ha<i abandoned n 
apprenticeship and my position as inter|)ret< 
for reasons satisfactory to himself, gave up I 
business in Hong Kong and returned to Kn 
land. So master and pupil left their posts 
pretty nearly the same time. 

A retrcKspoctive view of my sljort expcrien 
in Hong Kong convince<l me that it wa.s aft 
all the best thing that I did not .succeed 
becoming a lawyer in Hong Kong, as the theat 
of action there would have been t<K) restrict 
and circumscribed. I could not have came 
touch with the leading mind.s of China, had 
been bound uj) in that rocky and barren Colon 
Doubtless I might have made a fortune if 1 Ir 
succeeded in my legal profession, but a,s circui 
stances forced me to leave the Colony, my mii 
was directed northward to Shanghai, and 
August, 1856, I left Hong Kong in the t 
clipper, “Florence,” under Captain Dumaresqi 
of Boston. He was altogether a different ty 
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of man from the captain of the “Eureka” 
which brought me out in 1855. He was kind, 
intelligent and gentlemanly. When he found 
out who I was, he olfered me a free passage 
from Hong Kong to Shanghai. He was, in 
fact, the sole owner of the vessel, which was 
named after his daughter, Florence. The pas- 
sage was a short one — ^lasting only seven days — 
hut before it was over, we became great friends. 

Not long after my arrival in Shanghai, I 
found a situation in the Imperial Customs 
Translating Department, at a salary of Tls. 75 
a month, equivalent to $100 Mexican. For want 
of a Chinese silver currency the Mexican dollar 
was adopted. This was one point better than 
the interpretership in the Hong Kong Supreme 
Court. The duties were not arduous and trying. 
In fact, they were too simple and easy to suit 
my taste and ambition. I had plenty of time to 
read. Before three months of trial in my new 
situation, I found that things were not as they 
should be, and if I wished to keep a clean and 
clear record and an untarnished character, I 
could not remain long in the service. Between 
the interpreters who had been in the service many 
years and the Chinese shippers there existed a 
regular system of graft. After learning this, 
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and not wLshing to he iinpliealed with the othe 
in the division of the spoils in any way or siinj: 
I made up my mind to resi^^ni. So one day 
called u{»on tlic Chief Commissioner of Cnston 
ostensibly to find ont what my future prosj)e( 
were in connection with the C’nstoms Service 
whether or not there were any prospects of n 
being promoted to the position <»f a eommi 
sinner. 1 wa.s told that no sueli prospects we 
held out to me or to any «)ther C’hinese interpr 
ter. I, therefore, at once decided to thnnv i 
my position. So I sent in my resignation, whii 
was at first not accepted. A few tlny.s after n 
first interview', Lay. the chief commissioiu 
strenuously tried to persuade me to change n 
mind, and offered as an in<lucement to raise n 
salary to I'ls. 200 a month, evidently Ihinkii 
that I was only Idufling in or<ler to get high 
wages. It did not occur to liim that there was 
least one Chinaman w'ho valuetl a clean reput 
tion and an lioncst character more than iiume; 
that being an educated man, I .saw no reas( 
why I should not be given the same chances 
rise in the service of the Chinese government 
an Engli.shma(», nor w'liy my individuality shcju 
not be recognized and respecte<! iri every wa 
of life. He little thought that 1 had aspiratita 
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;ven higher than his, and that I did not care 
;o associate myself with a pack of Custom-house 
nterpreters and inspectors, who were known to 
;ake bribes; that a man who expects others to 
•espect him, must first respect himself. Such 
vere my promptings. I did not state the real 
:ause of my quitting the service, but at the 
;nd of fotrr months’ trial I left the service in 
)rder to try my fortune in new fields more 
nngenial. 

My friends at the time looked upon me as a 
:rank in throwing up a position yielding me 
ris. 200 a month for something uncertaiu and 
mtried. This in their estimation was the height 
)f folly. They little realized what I was driving 
it. I had a clean record and I meant to keep it 
:lean. I was perfectly aware that in less than 
i year since my return to China, I had made 
;hree shifts. I myself began to think I was 
;oo mercurial to accomplish anything substan- 
;ial, or that I was too dreamy to be practical or 
;oo proud to succeed in life. But in a strenuous 
ife one needs to be a dreamer in order to accom- 
jKsh possibihties. We are not called into being 
limply to drudge for an animal existence. I 
lad had to work hard for my education, and I 
’elt that I ought to make the most of what little 
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I had, not so much to henctlt myself individi 
as to make it a blessing common to my race, 
these shifts and changes 1 was only tryin, 
find my true bearing, and how I could n 
myself a blessing to C’liina. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXPERIENCES IN BUSINESS 

The next turn I took, after leaving the 
[mperial Customs, was clerk in an English 
louse — ^tea and silk merchants. During the 
'ew months that I was with them, I gained quite 
in insight into mercantile business, and the 
nethods of conducting it, which proved to be 
profitable knowledge and experience to me later 
m. Six months after I had entered upon my 
lew sphere as a make-shift, the firm dissolved 
partnership, which once more threw me out of 
i position, and I was again cast upon the sea 
)f uncertainty. But during my connection with 
;he firm, two little incidents occurred which I 
nust not fail to relate. 

One Thursday evening, as I was returning 
lome from a prayer meeting held in the Union 
Zlhapel in Shanghai, I saw ahead of me on 
Szechuen Road in front of the Episcopal 
hurch, a string of men; each had a Chinese lan- 
ern swinging in the air over his head, and they 
vere singing and shouting as they zigzagged 
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along the road, evi(tently Iiaving a g 

time, %v}iile Chinese on iHitli sides of the r 
were seen dodging an<l scampering about 
great fright in all directions, and acting as tho 
they were chased by the Old Nick himself, 
was at a distance of about one hundred yi 
from the .scene. I took in the situation at o 
My servant, who held a lantern ahead of me 
light the way, was so frighlene<l that he be 
to come back toward.s me. 1 told him not t< 
afraid, but walk rigid straight ahead. Pr 
swn we confronte<l three or four (»f the felh 
half tipsy. One of tliem snatehe<l the laiii 
from my .servant and another, staggering ab 
tried to give me a kick. I walke<l along co 
and unconcerned till 1 reached the last batcl 
two or three fellow.s. I, found the.se quite s< 
and in their senses and they %vere lingering 
hind evidently to enjoy the fun and watch 
crowd in their hilariou.s antics. I .stopped 
parleyed with them, ami told tliem win 
was. I a.sked them ft)r the names of 
fellows who .snatched my b<»y’.s lantern ant 
the fellow who tried to kick me. They deal) 
at first, but finally W'ith tlie promi.se that I wt 
not give them any trouble, they gave me 
name of one of the fellow's, hi.s positioji on 
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vessel, and the name of the vessel he belonged 
to. It turned out that the naan was the first 
mate of the ship “Eureka,” the very vessel that 
brought me out to China, in 1855, and which 
happened to be consigned to the firm I was 
working for. The next morning, I wrote a note 
to the captain, asking him to liand the note to 
his first officer. The captain, on receiving the 
note, was quite excited, and handed it to the first 
mate, who immediately came ashore and apol- 
ogized. I made it very pleasant for him and 
told him that Americans in China were held in 
high esteem by the people, and every American 
landing in China shoxold be jealous of the high 
estimation in which they were held and not do 
anything to compromise it. My motive in 
writing the note was merely to get him on shore 
and give him this advice. He was evidently 
pleased with my friendly attitude and extended 
his hand for a shake to thank me for the advice. 
He invited me to go on board with him to take a 
glass of wine and be good friends. I thanked 
liim for his offer, but declined it, and we parted 
in an amicable way. 

My second incident, which happened a couple 
of months after the first, did not have such a 
peaceful ending. 
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from my .servant and another, staggering ah 
tried to give me a kick. I walked along co 
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two or three fellows. 1 found tiic.se ejuile $( 
and in their senses and they were lingering 
hind evidently to enjoy the fun and watch 
crowd in their hihiriou.s antics. I stopped 
parleyed with them, and told them wh< 
was. I asked them for the names of 
fellows who .snatched my hoy’s lantern and 
the fellow who tried to kick me. Tliey dcali 
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not give them any trouble, lliey gave me 
name of one of the fellows, Iii.s po.sition on 
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vessel, and the name of the vessel he belonged 
to. It turned out that the man was the first 
mate of the ship “Eureka,” the very vessel that 
brought me out to China, in 1855, and which 
happened to be consigned to the firm I was 
working for. The next morning, I wrote a note 
to the captain, asking him to hand the note to 
his first officer. The captain, on receiving the 
note, was quite excited, and handed it to the first 
mate, who immediately came ashore and apol- 
ogized. I made it very pleasant for him and 
told him that Americans in China were held in 
high esteem by the people, and every American 
landing in China should be jealous of the high 
estimation in which they were held and not do 
anything to compromise it. My motive in 
writing the note was merely to get him on shore 
and give him this advice. He was evidently 
pleased with my friendly attitude and extended 
his hand for a shake to thank me for the advice. 
He invited me to go on board with him to take a 
glass of wine and be good friends. I thanked 
him for his offer, but dechned it, and we parted 
in an amicable way. 

My second incident, which happened a couple 
of months after the first, did not have such a 
peaceful ending. 
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After the partnership of the firm, in whose 
employ I was, dissolved, an auction sale of the 
furniture of the firm took place. In the room 
where the auction was proceeding, I happened 
to he standing in a mixed crowd of Chinese 
and foreigners. A stalwart six-footer of a 
Scotchman hapi)ened to be standing beliind 
me. He was not altogether a stranger to me, 
for I had met him in the streets several times. 
He began to tie a bunch of cotton balls to my 
queue, simply for a lark. But I caught him at 
it and in a pleasant way held it up and asked 
him to untie it. He folded up his arms and drew 
himself straight up with a look of the utmost 
disdain and scorn. I at once took in the situa- 
tion, and as my countenance sobered, I reiterated 
my demand to have the appendage taken off. 
All of a sudden, he thrust his fist against my 
mouth, without drawing any blood, however. 
Although he stood head and shoulders above me 
in height, yet I was not at all abashed or intimi- 
dated by his burly and contemptuous appear- 
ance. My dander was up and oblivious to all 
thoughts of our comparative size and strength, 
I struck him back in the identical place where 
he punched me, but my blow was a stinger and 
it went with lightning rapidity to the spot. 
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without giving him time to think. It drew blood 
in great profusion from Kp and nose. He 
caught me by the wrist with both his hands. As 
he held my right wrist in his powerful grasp, for 
he was an athlete and a sportsman, I was just 
on the point of raising my right foot for a kick, 
which was aimed at a vital point, when the head 
partner of the firm, who happened to be near, 
suddenly stepped in between and separated us. 
I then stood off to one side, facing my antag- 
onist, who was moving off into the crowd. As I 
moved away, I was asked by a voice from the 
crowd: 

“Do you want to fight?” 

I said, “ISTo, I was only defending myself. 
Your friend insulted me and added injury to 
insult. I took him for a gentleman, but he has 
proved himself a blackguard.” 

With this stinging remark, which was heard 
all over the room, I retired from the scene into 
an adjoining room, leaving the crowd to com- 
ment on the incident. The British Consul, who 
happened to be present on the occasion, made a 
casual remark on the merits of the case and 
said, as I was told afterwards by a friend, that 
“The young man was a little too fiery; if he 
had not taken the law into his own hands, he 
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could have brought suit for assault and batt< 
in the consular court, but since he has alrca 
retaliated and his last remark before the ero 
has inflicted a deejH*r cut to his antagonist tl: 
the blow itself, he has lost the advantage ol 
suit.” 

The Seotehman, after the ineitlent, did j 
appear in public for a whole week. I was h 
he had shut him.self up in his room to give 
wound time to heal, but the rea.son he did i 
care to show hiimself was more on account 
being whipped by a little (’hinaman in a pul 
manner; for the affair, unpleasant and unf 
tunate as it was, createtl <juite a sensation in i 
settlement. It was the chief topic of eonver 
tion for a short time among foreigners, wl 
among the Chine.se I was looked upon with gn 
respect, for since the foreign .settlement on i 
extra-territorial basis wa.s e.stablished close 
the city of Shanghai, no Chine.se within its jui 
diction had ever been known to liave the ctJuni 
and pluck to defend his rights, point blank, w! 
they had been violated or trampled upon h) 
foreigner. Their meek and mild di.s{K»sition li 
allowed personal insults and affronts to p 
imresented and unchallenged, wlikdi natura 
had the tendency to encourage arrogance a 
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insolence on the piirt of ignoriint foreigners. 
Tlic time will soon come, however, when the 
peojile of C’hina will he so educated and enlight- 
ened a.s to know what their rights are, public 
and private, and to have the moral courage to 
assert and defend tliem whenever tliey arc 
invaded. The triumph of dapan over Hussia in 
the recent war has ojH'iied the eyes of the 
C'hine.se worhl. It will never tolerate injustice 
in any way or shape, much less will it put up 
with foreign aggression and aggrandizement 
any longer. They sec ninv in what plight their 
national ignorance, conceit ami con.servatism, in 
whicli they had been fossilized, had placed them. 
They were on the verge of Iwing partitioneil hy 
the KurojH'an Powers and were saved from that 
cutastrojilic only hy the timely intervention of the 
IJniteil Stales government. What the future 
will bring forth, since the Kmperor Kwangsu 
and Dowager Empress C*hi Ilsi have both 
pa.ssed away, no one can predict. 

Tlie breaking up of the firm hy which I was 
employcti, once more, as stated Ist'fore, ami for 
the fourth time, thre%v me out of a regular busi- 
ness. But I was not at nil diseoncerted or 
diseourageii, for I hail no idea of following a 
mercantile life as a permanent ealling. Within 
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the past two years, niy knowledge <}f the C'hin 
language had deeideiily improved. 1 was nol 
hot haste to .seek for a new jjosilion. I imi 
diately took to translating as a means of hrii 
ing over the breaks of a desidlory life. T 
independent avoeation, tliough not a luerat 
one, neverthele.ss led the way to a wii 
ae(iuaintanec with the edueated and mercati 
elasse.s of the C’hine.se; to widen my aetpiaintai 
was my chief concern. My translating hu.sin 
hi’ought me in contact with the comprador 
one of the leading htnj.ses in vShanghai. 1 
senior partner of this house died in 1H57. i 
was well-known and thought much of by 
the Chinese and the ftjreign mereardile body. 
atte.st their high regard for his memory, 
prominent Chinese merehant.s drew up an el 
orate and eulogi.stic epitaph on the oceasitm 
his death. The surviving members of the fi 
selected two translators to tramslate the epita 
One was the interpreter in the British C'on.sul 
General, a brother to the autiu>r of “The Chin 
and their Rebellions.’’ and tine other "v 
(through the iniluence of the comprador) n 
self. To my great surprise, my translation \ 
given the preference and accepted by tlje in; 
ager of the firm. The Chinese committee w 
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quite elated that one of their countrymen knew 
enough English to bring out the inner sense of 
their epitaph. It was adopted and engraved on 
the monmnent. My name began to be known 
among the Chinese, not as a fighter this time, 
but as a Chinese student educated in America. 

Soon after this performance, another event 
unexpectedly came up in which I was again 
called upon to act ; that was the inundation of the 
Yellow River, which had converted the northern 
part of Kiangsu province into a sea, and made 
homeless and destitute thousands of people of 
that locality. A large body of refugees had 
wandered to and flocked near Shanghai. A 
Chinese deputation, consisting of the leading 
merchants and gentry, who knew or had heard of 
me, called and asked me to draw up a circular 
appealing to the foreign community for aid and 
contributions to relieve the widespread suffering 
among the refugees. Several copies were imme- 
diately put into circulation and in less than a 
week, no less than $20,000 were subscribed and 
paid. The Chinese Committee were greatly 
elated over their success and their joy was 
unbounded. To give a finishing touch to this 
stroke of business, I wrote in the name of the 
committee a letter of acknowledgment and 
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thanks to the foreign community for the pron 
and generous contribution it hud made. T 
was published in tlie Shanghai local papen 
“The Shanghai ^lail” and “Friend of C'hina”— 
that inside of three months after I had slarl 
my translating business, I had beetune wi(h 
known among the (’hinese as the (dunese stud< 
educated in America. I was indebted to Tsa 
Kee Foo, the compra<lor, for being in this li 
of bu.siness, and for the fact that I was becomi 
known in Shanghai. He was a well-educal 
Chinese — a man highly respected and trust 
for his probity and intelligence. ni.s hmg c( 
nection with the firm and bis literary ta.ste li 
gathered around him some of the finest ('him 
scholars from all parts of ('hina. while 
business transactions brought him in touch w 
the leading Chinese capitalists ami business n 
in Shanghai and elsewhere. It was through h 
that both the epitaph and the circular im 
tinned above w'cre written; and it was T.sa 
Kee Foo who introduced me to the celebral 
Chine.se mathematician, Li Jen Shu. who ye; 
afterward.s brought me to the tmtice of Vieet 
Tsang Kwoh Fan— the distinguished gene 
and statesman, who, as will be .seen hereaft 
took up and promoted the Chine.se Kducati 
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Scheme. In the great web of human affairs, it 
is almost impossible to know who among our 
friends and acquaintances may prove to be the 
right clue to unravel the skein of our destiny. 
Tsang Kee Foo introduced me to Li Jen Shu, 
the latter introduced me to Tsang Kwoh Fan, 
who finally through the Chinese Education 
Scheme grafted Western education to the Orien- 
tal culture, a union destined to weld together the 
different races of the world into one brotherhood. 

My friend Tsang Kee Foo afterwards intro- 
duced me to the head or manager of Messrs. 
Dent & Co., who kindly offered me a position in 
his firm as comprador in Nagasaki, Japan, soon 
after that country was opened to foreign trade. 
I declined the situation, frankly and plainly 
stating my reason, which was that the com- 
pradorship, though lucrative, is associated with 
all that is menial, and that as a ^aduate 
of Yale, one of the leading colleges in America, 
I could not think of bringing discredit to my 
Alma Mater, for which I entertained the most 
profound respect and reverence, and was jealous 
of her proud fame. What would the college and 
my class-mates think of me, if they shoxild hear 
that I was a comprador — the head servant of 
servants in an English establishment? I said 
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there were cases when a man from stress of 
circumstances may be compelled to play the part 
of a menial for a shift, but I was not yet reduced 
to that strait, though I was poor financially. I 
told him I would prefer to travel for the firm as 
its agent in the interior and correspond directly 
with the head of the firm. In that case, I would 
not sacrifice my manhood for the sake of making 
money in a position which is commonly held to 
be servile. I would much prefer to pack tea and 
buy silk as an agent — either on a salary or on 
commission. Such was my ground for declining. 
I, however, thanked him for the offer. This inter- 
view took place in the presence of my friend, 
Tsang Kee Foo, who without knowing the 
details of the conversation, knew enough of the 
English language to follow the general tenor of 
the talk. I then retired and left the manager 
and my friend to talk over the result. Tsang 
afterwards told me that Webb said, “Yung 
Wing is poor but proud. Poverty and pride 
usually go together, hand in hand.” A few days 
afterwards Tsang informed me that Webb had 
decided to send me to the tea districts to see and 
learn the business of packing tea. 



CHAPTER IX 


MY FIRST TRIP TO THE TEA 
DISTRICTS 

On the 11th of March, 1859, I found myself 
on board of a Woo-Sik-Kwei, a Chinese boat 
built in Woo-Sik, a city situated on the borders 
of the Grand Canal, within a short distance of 
the famous city of Suchau — a rival of the city of 
Hangchau, for wealth, population, silk manu- 
facture, and luxury. The word “Kwei” means 
“fast.” Therefore, Woo-Sik-Kwei means fast 
boats of Woo-Sik. These passenger boats which 
plied between the principal cities and marts 
situated near the waters of the canal and lake 
system in southern Kianksu, were usually built 
of various sizes and nicely fitted up for the com- 
fort and convenience of the public. Those 
intended for officials, and the wealthy classes, 
were built on a larger scale and fitted up in a 
more pretentious style. They were all flat- 
bottom boats. They sailed fairly well before 

the wind, but against it, they were either tracked 
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by lines from the mast to the traekers otj sh 
<»r by seullinjj:, at wliieh the C'hiiu'se az'<* a<i(‘ 
They can g'ive a boat a great speed })y a pai 
sculls resting on steel pivots that are fastenei 
the stern, one on each side, about the midzlb 
the scull, with four men on each scull; tlu* bh 
are made to play in the water astern, right 
left, which pushc.s and semis the boat forvvar( 
a surprisingly rapid rate. But in recent ye 
steam has made its way into C'hina ami sti 
launches have supcrsecied these native c 
which are fast disappearing from the sm< 
waters of Kiangsu province -very much as 
fast sailing ships, known as Baltimore <’lij)p 
that in the tifties and sixties wer<‘ engaged in 
Kast Izuiia and C'hina trazle, have been gratia 
swept from the ocean by steam. 

At the end of three days. I was lantled in 
historic city of Ilangehaii, which is the caj 
of (''hehkiang. It is situated on a jdain of 
even ground, wdth hills in the .southwest and w 
and northeast. It cf>ver.s an area <jf about tl 
or four szjuare mile.s. It is of a rectangular shj 
Its length is from north to south; its hrea( 
from east to west. On the we.st, !ie.s the Si-I 
or West Lake, a beautiful slieet of lirr 
water with a gravelly or sandy bottom, stre 
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ing from the foot of the city wall to the foot of 
the mountains which appear in the distance in 
the rear, rising into the clouds like lofty bul- 
warks guarding the city on the north. 

The Tsientang River, about two miles distant, 
flanks the city on the east. It takes its rise from 
the high mountain range of Hwui Chow in the 
southeast and follows a somewhat irregular 
course to the bay of the same name, and rushes 
down the rocky declivities like a foaming steed 
and empties itself into the bay about forty miles 
east of the city. This is one of the rivers that 
have periodical bores in which the tidal waters in 
their entrance to the bay create a noise like thun- 
der, and the waves rise to the height of eight or 
ten feet. 

Hangchau, aside from her historic fame as 
having been the seat of the government of the 
Sung Dynasty of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
has always maintained a wide reputation for fine 
buildings, public and private, such as temples, 
pagodas, mosques and bridges, which go to lend 
enchantment to the magnificent natural scenery 
with which she is singularly endowed. But 
latterly, age and the degeneration of the times 
have done their work of mischief. Her past glory 
is fast sinking into obscurity; she will never 
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recover her fonner prestige, unless a new 
power arises to make her once nK>rc the capital 
of a regenerated governmeiit. 

On the 15th of March, 1 left Haiigchau to 
ascend the Tsieidang River, at a station called 
Kang Kow, or iwnith of the river, ahout two 
miles cast of the city, where lajuts were waiting 
for us. Several hundretls of these !>oats of a 
peculiar and uni<|ue type were riding near the 
estuary of the river. These lamts are called Urh 
Woo, named after the district where they were 
built. They vary from fifty to one hundred feet 
in length, from stem to stern, and are ten <jr 
fifteen feet broad, and draw not more than two 
or three feet of water wdicn fully loaded. They 
are all flat-bottom Iwats, built of the most liniher 
and flexible material that can he found, as they 
are expected to meet strong currents and run 
against rocks, l>oth in their ascent and {lescent, 
on account of the irregularity and rocky hotttJin 
of the river. These boats, wdjcn completely 
equipped and covered with bainlMxj matting, look 
like huge cylinder, and are shaped like cigars. 
The interior from stem to stem is divided into 
separate compartments, or rooms, in which 
bunks are built to aecommcKlate passengers. 
These compartments and bunks arc removed 
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when room is needed for cargoes. These boats 
ply between Hangchau and Sheong Shan and 
do all the interior transportation by water be- 
tween these entrepots in Chehkiang and Kiangsi. 
Sheong Shan is the important station of Cheh- 
kiang, and Yuh-Shan is that of Kiangsi. The 
distance between the two entrepots is about fifty 
lis, or about sixteen English miles, connected 
by one of the finest macadamized roads in China. 
The road is about thirty feet wide, paved with 
slabs of granite and flanked with greenish-colored 
cobbles. A fine stone arch which was erected as 
a land-mark of the boundary line separating 
Chehkiang and Kiangsi provinces, spans the 
whole width of the road. On both sides of the 
key-stone of the arch are carved four fine Chinese 
characters, painted in bright blue, viz., Leang 
Hsing Tung Chu : 

This is one of the most notable arch-ways 
through which the inter-provincial trade has been 
carried on for ages past. At the time when I 
crossed from Sheong Shan to Yuh-Shan, the 
river ports of Hankau, Kiukiang, Wuhu and 
Chinkiang were not opened to foreign trade 
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and steam-bnats had not CDine in to pin}' t 
part in the carrying trade of the interioi 
China. This inagnitieeut thoroughfare 
crowded with thonsaiuls of porters hearing r 

chandi.se of all kinds to and fro <'xports 

import.s for distribution. It certainly pre.sei 
an interesting .sight to the traveller, a.s wel 
a profound topic of conttanplation to a C’hii 
patriot. 

The opening of the Yangtze Uiver, whie 
navigable as far a.s Kingchau. <»n the harder 
Szechwan province, conunanding the trade o 
least six or .seven province.s along its wl 
course of nearly three thou-sand mile.s to 
ocean, prc.sents a .spectacle of unbounded pc 
bilitics for the amelioration of nearly a thin 
the human race, if only the gra.s{Hiig arnhitioi 
the We.st will let the terril<»rial integrity 
the independent .sovereignty of Cliina ren 
intact. (Jive the people of China a fair clu 
to work out the prohlein.s of their own .salvat 
as for instance the solution of the lalH»r cpiest 
which has been .so radically discjrgani'zed 
broken up hy steam, clectridty and niachirr 
This has virtually taken the breath and hi 
away from nine-tenths of the people of Ch 
and therefore thi.s immovalile mass of popula 
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should be given ample time to recover from its 
demoralization. 

To go back to my starting point at Kang 
Kow, the entrance to the river, two miles east of 
Hangchau, we set sail, with a fair wind, at five 
o’clock in the morning of the 15th of March, 
and in the evening at ten o’clock we anchored 
at a place named the “Seven Dragons,” after 
having made about one hundred miles during 
the day. The eastern shore in this part of the 
Tsientang River is evidently of red sandstone 
formation, for we cotild see part of the strata 
submerged in the water, and excavations of the 
stone may be seen strewn about on the shore. In 
fact, red sandstone buildings may be seen scat- 
tered about here and there. But the mountain 
about the Seven Dragons is picturesque and 
romantic. 

Early the next day, we again started, but the 
rain poured down in torrents. We kept on till 
we reached the town of Dan Chi and came to 
anchor in the evening, after having made about 
forty miles. This is the favorite entrepot where 
the Hupeh and Hunan congou teas were 
brought all the way from the tea districts of these 
provinces, to be housed and transhipped to 
Shanghai via Hangchau. Lan Chi is an 
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entrepot of only one street, but its entire length 
is six miles. It is famous for its nice hams, which 
are known all over China. On account of the 
incessant rain, we stopped half a day at Lan 
Chi. In the afternoon the sky began to clear 
and at twelve o’clock in the night we again 
started and reached the walled city of Ku Chow, 
which was besieged by the Taiping rebels in 
March, 1858, just a year before; after four 
months’ duration the siege was raised and no 
great damage was done. We put up in an inn 
for the night. Ku Chow is a departmental city 
of Chehkiang and is about thirty miles distant 
from Sheong Shan, already mentioned in con- 
nection with Yuh-Shan. We were delayed by 
the Custom House officials, as well as on account 
of the scarcity of porters and chair-bearers to 
take us over to Sheong Shan. We arrived at 
Yuh-Shan from Sheong Shan by chair in the 
evening. We put up in an inn for the night, 
having first engaged fishing boats to take us to 
the city of Kwangshun, thirty miles from Yuh- 
Shan, the next morning. After reaching Yuh- 
Shan, we were in Kiangsi territory, and our 
route now lay in a west by north direction, down 
stream towards the Po Yang Lake, whose south- 
ern margin we passed, and reached Kan Cheong, 
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the capital of Kiangsi province. The city pre- 
sented a fine outward appearance. We did not 
stop long enough to go through the city and see 
its actual condition since its eracuation by the 
rebels. 

Our route from Nan Cheong was changed in 
a west by south direction, making the gi*eat 
entrepot of Siang Tan our final goal. In this 
route, we passed quite a number of large cities 
that had nothing of special importance, either 
commercially or historically, to relate. We 
passed Cheong Sha, the capital of Hunan, in 
the night. We arrived at Siang Tan on the 
morning of the 15th of April. Siang Tan is one 
of the noted entrepots in the interior of China 
and used to be the great distributing center of 
imports when foreign trade was confined to the 
single port of Canton. It was also the emporium 
where the tea and silk goods of China were 
centered and housed, to be carried down to 
Canton for exportation to foreign countries. 
The overland transport trade between Siang 
Tan and Canton was immense. It gave employ- 
ment to at least one hundred thousand porters, 
carrying merchandise over the Nan Fung pass, 
between the two cities, and supported a large 
population along both sides of the thoroughfare. 
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Steam, wars stkI treaties of very recent dal 
have not t)nly l)roken up this system of la!; 
and changed t!ie complexion of the whole lal; 
question throughout C’hina, hut will also all 
the economical, industrial and political con< 
tions of the Chinese Empire during the comii 
years of her history. 

At Siang Tan, our whole party, composed 
tea-men, was !)roken up and each Initch !>eg 
its journey to the district assigned it, to l)ep 
the work of purchasing raw tea and preparing 
to be packed for .shipmt'nt in vShanghai. 

I stayed in Siang Tan aliout ten days ai 
then made |>reparations for a trip up to I 
department of Kingehau in llupeli province, 
look into the yellow silk produce<l in a distri 
called Ilo-Vung. 

We left Siang Tan on the 2<5tlj of April, a: 
proceeded nortlmnird to our jdace «)f destinati* 
Next morning at eight o’clock we reach 
Cheong Sha, the eai)ital of Hunan |jrovinee. j 
the day was wet and gloomy, we .stoppetl a 
tried to make the Iwst f>f it by going inside of t 
city to see whether there was anything woi 
seeing, but like all Chinese cities, it present 
the same monotonous appearance of age a 
filth, the same unchangeable style of architecti 
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and nurrow .strocts. Karly next morning, we 
resunu'd onr boat journey, erosned the Tung 
Ting I^Jike and tlie great river Yangtze till we 
entered the mouth of the King IIo which carried 
us to IIo Yung. On this trip tt) hunt after the 
yellow silk - not the gohleu fleeec—we were 
thirteen days from Siang Tan. 'I'he country on 
both hanks of the King Ho .se<‘med (juiet and 
peaceftd and people were engaged in agricul- 
tural punsuits. We .saw many buffaloes and 
donkey.s’, and large patehe.s of wheat, inter- 
.sper.sed with beams. A novel sight presented 
itstclf which I have never met with elsewhere in 
China. A emiple of country Inssic-s were ri<iing 
on a donkey, and were evi<lently in a happy 
mood, laughing ami talking as they rode by. 
Arriving in ll«i Yung, we had some difliculty in 
finding an inn, but finally succeeded in .securing 
(juartens in a silk h<»ng. No sooner were we 
.safely ({uartered, than a couple of native con- 
stables called to know who we were; our names 
and bu-siness were taken ilown. Our ho.st, the 
proprietor of the hong, who knew the reason 
of our coming, explained things to the .satisfac- 
tion of the men, w!»o went away perfectly 

« , 1 . ! . . .^1 J. 1.. ^ ... . « M . .. ... 4 A .... ...» 1 . 
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ness unmolested. As .soon as (uir object was 
known, numerous .samples of yellow .silk were 
brought for our in.speetion. We .selected (|uite 
a number of .samples, which altogether weighed 
about .sixty-five pounds, ntid had them packed 
to be taken to Shanghai. 

At the end of a ftjrtuight, we concluded to take 
our journey back. Accordingly, on the 2Uth of 
May we bade IIo Yung farewell, and startc<l 
for the tea di.strict Xih Kia Shi, in the 
department of C'heong Shn, via Ilanknu. We 
arrived at Ilankau ori the 5th of June, and put 
up in a native inn. Tlie weather was hot anti 
muggy, anti our tjuarter.s were narrow and cut 
off from fre.sh air. Three days after our arrival, 
three depxities visited u.s to fhul out who we were. 
It did not take long to convince them that we 
were not rebel .spie.s. We .showetl them the 
package of yellow silk, wlucli Inire mnrk.s of a 
war-tax which we had to pay on it, all along the 
route from IIo Yung to Ilankau. We were 
left unmolested. 

The port of Hankau had not been o|H*neti f<»r 
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on the stage of action, Hankau was the most 
important entrepot in China. When the 
Taiping rebels captured Woochang in 1856, 
Hankau and Han Yang fell at the same time, 
and the port was destroyed by fire and was 
reduced to ashes. At the time of my visit, the 
whole place was rebuilt and trade began to 
revive. But the buildings were temporary 
shifts. Now the character of the place is com- 
pletely changed and the foreign residences and 
warehouses along the water’s edge have given 
it altogether a European aspect, so that the 
Hankau of today may be regarded as the 
Chicago or St. Louis of China, and in no distant 
day she is destined to simpass both in trade, 
population and wealth. I was in Hankau a few 
days before I crossed the Yangtze-Kiang to the 
hlack tea district of Nih Kia Shi. 

We left Hankau on the 30th of June and 
went over to the tea packing houses in Nih Kia 
Shi and Yang Liu Tung on the 4th of July. I 
was in those two places over a month and gained 
a complete knowledge of the whole process of 
preparing the black tea for the foreign market. 
The process is very simple and can be easily 
learned. I do not know through what prepara- 
tions the Indian and Assam teas have to 
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go, where inaclunery is used, hut they cam 
be very elaborate, (.huioubtedly, since 
fifties, manual labor, the old standby in p 
paring teas for foi'cign consumption, has b< 
much improved with a view of retaining a iai 
percentage of the tea trade in China, d 
reason why a large percentage of the lea hi 
ness has passed away from C'liina to India is i 
because machinery is used in the one case a 
manual labor is retained in the other, but chic 
on account of the (juality of the tea that is rai; 
in the different soil of the tw'o countries, d 
Indian or Assam tea is much slroiiger 
proportion to the same (juantity) than ' 
Chinese tea. The Indian tea is 2-1 to Chin 
tea, in pcjint of strength, wliereas the Chin 
ta is 2-1 to the Indian tea in point 
delicacy and flavor, d'he Indian i.s rank a 
strong, but the Chinese tea is superior in 
quality of its fine aroma, d'he higher class 
tea-drinkers in America, Europe and Hut 
prefer China tea to Indian, whereas the labori 
and common clas.s in tho.se countries take 
Indian and Assam, from the fact that they 
stronger and cheaper. 

In the latter part of August 1 <k*cided 
return to Shanghai, not by way of Siang T 
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but via Hankau, down the Yangtze River to 
Kiu Kang and across the Poh Yang Lake. I 
arrived at Hankau again the second time on the 
29th of August, having left there two months 
previous, in July. This time I came in a Hunan 
junk loaded with tea for Shanghai. At Ho 
Kow, the southern shore of the Poh Yang Lake, 
I had to follow the same route I took in March, 
and on the 21st of September I landed at Hang- 
chau and from there I took a Woo-Sik-Kwei 
for Shanghai, where I arrived in the night 
of the 30th of September, the time consumed 
on this journey having been seven months — 
from March to October. It was my first journey 
into the interior of China, and it gave me a 
chance to gain an insight into the actual condition 
of the people, while a drastic rebellion was going 
on in their midst. The zone of the country 
through which I had passed had been visited by 
the rebels and the imperialists, but was, to all out- 
ward appearance, peaceful and quiet. To what 
extent the people had suffered both from rebel 
and imperialist devastations in those sections of 
the country, no one can tell. But there was one 
significant fact that struck me forcibly and that 
was the sparseness of population, which was at 
variance with my preconceived notions regarding 
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the density of poj)ulation in China which I had 
gathered from hooks and accounts of travelers. 
This was particularly noticeable through that 
section of Chehkiang, Kiangsi, Hunan and 
Ilnpeh, which I visite<L The time of the year, 
when crops of all kinds needed to he planted, 
should have brought out the peasantry into the 
open fields with oxen, mules, donkeys, buffaloes 
and horses, as indispensable accessories to farm 
life. But comparatively few farmers were met 
with. 

Shortly after my arrival from the interior, in 
October, an English friend of mine recjuested 
me to go to Shau Iling to buy raw silk for him. 
Shan Iling is a city located in a silk district 
about twenty miles southw'c.st of Hangchaii, and 
noted for its fine quality of silk. 1 was about 
two months in this business, when 1 was taken 
down with fever and ague and was compelled 
to give it up. Shau Iling, like most Chinese 
cities, was filthy and unhealthy and the water 
that flowed through it wa.s as black as ink. The 
city was built in the lowest depres.sion of a valley, 
and the outlet of the river was so blocked that 
there was hardly any current to carry off the 
filth that had been accumulating for ages. 
Hence the city was literally located in a cess- 
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pool — a breeding place for fever and ague, and 
epidemics of aU kinds. But I soon recovered 
from the attack of the fever and ague and as 
soon as I could stand on my legs again, I imme- 
diately left the malarial atmosphere, and was, 
in a short time, breathing fresher and purer air. 
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MY VISIT TO THE TAIPINGS 

111 the fall of 1859 a small party of two 
missionaries, accompanied by Tsaug Ijaisun, 
planned a trip to visit the Taiping rebels in 
Nanking. I was asked to join them, and I 
decided to do so. My object in going wa.s to 
find out for my own satisfaction the character 
of the Tai pings; whether or not they were the 
men fitted to set uj) a new government in the 
place of the Manchn Dynasty. Accordingly, on 
the Cth of November, 1859, we left Shanghai in 
a Woo-Sik-Kwei boat, with a stiff northeast 
breeze in our favor, though we had to stem an 
ebb tide for an hour. The weather was fine and 
the whole party was in fine spirits. We 
happened to have an American flag on board, 
and on the spur of the moment, it was flung to 
the breeze, but on a sober second thought, we had 
it hauled down so as not to attract undue atten- 
tion and have it become the means of thwarting 
the purpose of our journey. Instead of taking 

the Sung-Kiang route which was the highway 

9(5 
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to Suchau, Wf turned off into another one in 
order to avoid the possibility of being hauled 
up by the imperialists and sent back to Shang- 
hai, as we were tohl that an iniperial fleet of 
Chinese gun-boats was at anchor at Sung 
Kiang. We ftnind the surrounding country 
within a radijis of thirty miles of Shanghai to be 
very tpuet and saw no signs of political dis- 
turbance- The farmers were busily engaged in 
gathering in their rice crops. 

It might be well to mention here that during 
my sojourn in tlie interior, the Taipiiig rebels 
had captured the city of Suchau, and tliere was 
some apprehension on the part of foreigners in 
the settlement that they might swoop down to 
take possession of the city of Shanghai, as well 
as the foreign settlement. That was the reason 
the Sung Kiang Kiver was picketed by Chinese 
gun-hoats, and the foreign pickets were extended 
miles beyond the boundary line of the foreign 
concession. 

We reached Suchau on the morning of the 9th 
of Novem!>er w'itliout meeting with any difficulty 
or obstacles all the way, nor were we challenged 
either by the imiierialists or rebels, which went 
to show how loosely and negligently even in 
time of war, tilings were conducted in China. 
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On arriving at the Lau (rate of the city, we liai 
to wait at the station where tickets were issuei 
to those who went into tiie city and taken froii 
those who left, for Snehan was then under mar 
tial law. As we wished to go into the city to se 
the commandant, in order to get letters of intro 
duction from him to the chiefs of other citie 
along our route to Nanking, we had to send twi 
of our party to head(j[uarters to find out whethe 
we were permitted to enter. At the station, clos 
to the Lau Gate, we waited over an hour 
Finally our party appeared accompanied by tin 
same messenger who had been deputed by tin 
head of the police to accompany them to tin 
commandant’s office. Permission wa.s given us 
and all four went in. The civil officer wa 
absent, but we were introduced to the military 
commandant, lau. He was a tall man, dresser 
in red. His affected hauteur at the start was to< 
thin to disguise his want of a solid character 
He became very iiujuisitive and asked the objee 
of our journey to Nanking. He treated us verj 
kindly, however, and gave us a letter of intro 
duction to the commandant in Tan Yang, aiu 
furnished us with passports all the way througl 
the cities of Woo Sik and Cheong Chow- In th« 
audience hall of Commandant lau, we werr 
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introduced to four foreigners — ^two Americans, 
one Englishman, and a French noble. One of 
the Americans said he was a doctor, the English- 
man was supposed to he a military officer, and 
the Frenchman, as stated above, claimed to be 
a nobleman. Doubtless they were all ad- 
venturers. Each had his own ax to grind. One 
of the Americans had a rifle and cartridges for 
sale. He asked quite an exorbitant price for 
them and they were summarily rejected. The 
Frenchman said he had lost a fortune and had 
come out to China to make it up. Our mission- 
ary companions were much pleased after being 
entertained by Liu in hearing him recite the 
doxology, which he did glibly. Towards 
evening, when we returned to our boat, he sent 
us a number of chickens and a goat to boot. We 
were thus amply provisioned to prosecute our 
journey to Tan Yang. We left Suchau on the 
morning of the 11th of November. On our 
arrival at Woo Sik, our passports were examined 
and we were very coxmteously treated by the 
rebels. We were invited to dinner by the chief 
in command. After that he sent us fruits and 
nuts, and came on board himself to see us off. 
We held quite a long conversation with him, 
which ended in his repeating the doxology. 
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November 12th we left Woo Sik and starti 
for Cheong Chow, bh-oni Sochau onward \ 
were on the Grand Canal. The road on t] 
bank of the canal was in good condition. Me 
of the people we saw and met were rebels, trav( 
ing between Tan Yang and Suehau, and but fc 
boats were seen i)assing each other. All tl 
country surrounding the canal l)etween tho 
cities seemed to have been abandoned by tl 
peasantry and the cultivated tiehls were cover* 
with rank grass and weeds, instead of flourishii 
crops. A traveler, not knowing the circui 
stances, would naturally lay the l>lumc whol 
tipon the Taiping rebels, but the imperialis 
in their conflicts with the rebels, were as culpal: 
as their enemies. The rebels whom we met < 
the public road were generally very civil ai 
tried in every way to protect the people in ord 
to gain their confidence. Incendiarism, pilla|i 
robbery and ill-treatment of the people by tl 
rebels, were ])unishcd by death. We reach* 
Cheong Chow in the night. We found nearly j 
the houses along the road between Woo Sik ar 
Cheong Chow to be completely deserted ai 
emptied of all their inmates. There were occ 
sionally a few of the inhabitants to be sc* 
standing on the bank with small baskel 
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peddling eggs, oranges and cakes, vegetables 
and pork. They were principally old people, 
with countenances showing their suffering and 
despair. On Novenihcr 18 , at six o’clock in the 
morning, we resumed ovir journey to Tan Yang. 
As %vc drew near Tan Yang, tlie people 
seemed to have regained their confidence and the 
fields seemed to he cultivated. The conduct of 
the rebels towards them was considerate and 
commendahlc. During the morning we saw a 
force of one thousand men marching towards 
Tan Yang. \Vc did not quite reach Tan Yang 
and came to anchor for the night in plain sight 
of it. 

Karly next morning, we went into the city to 
sec the C'ommandant Liti, to pre.scnt to him the 
letter we received in Suchau, but he was absent 
from tlie city. The man next to Liu, a civilian, 
came out to meet u.s. lie w'as very affable and 
treated us kindly and with great civility. One 
of onr party referred to the religious character 
of tlie Taipings. 

Chin then gave us !u.s views of Christianity, 
as taught by Hung Siu Chune^ — the leader of 
the rebellion. He said: 

“We worship God the Heavenly Father, with 
whom Jesus and the Holy Spirit constitute the 
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true God; that Shang Ti is the True Spirit.” 

He then repeated the doxology. He said the 
rebels had two doxologies — ^the old and the new ; 
they had discarded the new and adopted the old. 
He said, the Tien Wong — the Celestial Emper- 
or — ^was taken up to Heaven and received orders 
from the Heavenly Father to come and exter- 
minate all evil and rectify all wrong; to destroy 
idolatry and evil spirits, and finally to teach the 
people the knowledge of God. He did not know 
whether the Tien Wong was translated to 
Heaven bodily or in spirit, or both. He said the 
Tien Wong himself explained that he could not 
hold the same footing with God himself ; that 
the homage paid to God was an act of rehgious 
worship, but that rendered to the Tien Wong 
was merely an act of court etiquette, which 
ministers and officers always paid to their sov- 
ereigns in every dynasty, and could not be 
construed as acts of worship. He also said that 
Tien Wong was a younger brother of Christ, hut 
that it did not follow that he was born of the 
same mother. Tien Wong, he claimed, was a 
younger brother of Christ in the sense that he 
was especially appointed by God to instruct the 
people. Christ was also appointed by God to 
reform and redeem the world. With regard to 
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the three cups of tea, — ^he said that they were 
intended as a thank-offering, and were not pro- 
pitiatory in their character. 

“Whenever we drink a cup of tea, we offer 
thanksgiving to the Heavenly Father. The 
three cups of tea have no reference to the Trinity 
whatever. One cup answers the same purpose. 
The number three was purposely chosen, because 
it is the favorite number with the Chinese, — ^it is 
even mentioned in the Chinese classics.” 

As for redemption, he said, — “No sacrificial 
offering can take away our sins; the power of 
redemption is in Christ ; he redeems us and it is 
our duty to repent of our sins. Even the Tien 
Wong is very circumspect and is afraid to sin 
against God.” 

In the matter of the soldiery keeping aloof 
from the people in time of war, he said, — “It 
has been an immemorial custom, adopted by 
almost every dynasty, that the people should go 
to the country, and the soldiers be quartered in 
the city. When a city is captured or taken, it is 
easy to subjugate the surrounding country.” 

The places we saw in ruins, both at Suchau 
and all the way up the canal, were partly de- 
stroyed by Cheong Yuh Leang’s troops in their 
retreat, partly by local predatory parties for the 
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.sake of phnulcr, and partly by the Taiping 
themselves. When C'hun^? Wong: was i 
Suchaii, he did all he conld to .snppres.s incei) 
diarism by offering rewards of botli money air 
rank to those who took an active part in .suj! 
pressing it. He i.ssued three orders: 1. Tha 
soldiers were not allowed to kill or slaughter th 
inhabitants- 2. They were prohibited froi: 
slaughtering cattle. 3. They were prohibite 
from setting fire to houses. A violation of an; 
of these orders was atteniled witli capital pun 
ishment. When he came <lown to Woo Sik, h 
had a country elder decapitated for allowiiij 
local bandits to burn down the houses of th 
people. Tliis was the information we gatherci 
from our conversation with Chin. He also sail 
that Ying Wong and Chung \\’"ong were hot' 
talented men — not only in military but also ii 
civil affairs. 

He gave us a long account of the capture o 
different places by the rebels, and how they ha< 
been defeated before Nanking, when that cit; 
was laid siege to by the imperialists in the earl; 
part of 1860. He also showed us a letter hy 
chief at Hwui Chow regarding the utter defea 
and rout of Tsang Kwoh Fan, who was hemme 
in by an immense force of the rebels. Tsan; 
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was supposed to have been killed in the great 
battle. lie said that Chcong Yuh Leang, the 
imperialist general, who laid siege to Nanking, 
after his defeat went to llangchau for medical 
treatment for heinorrliage of the lungs; that all 
the country along the canal, north of the 
Yangtze, was in tlKi hand.s of the rebels, and that 
Princes Cniung and Ying were marching up the 
river to take possession of Hupeh, and that Shih 
Ta Kai, another chief, was assigned the conquest 
of Yun Nan, Kw'ai Chow and Sze Chune prov- 
inces. At that time Chin Kiang was being 
besieged by the rebel.s, and Chi Wong was in 
command of an army of observation in Kiang 
Nan. Such W'as tlie rambling statement given 
us by Chin regarding the (lisposition of the rebel 
forces under different chiefs or princes. 

After dining with him in the evening, we 
repaired to our boat for the night. The next 
morning, November 15th, we again went into the 
city and called upon lau, but, failing to see him, 
we again called upon Chin to arrange for the 
conveyance of our luggage and ourselves from 
Tan Yang to Nanking. The aide told us to 
send all our things to Ciun’s office and that our 
boat, if left in Tan Yang until our return, would 
be well cared for and protected during our 
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absence. So next morning, the 16th of Novem- 
ber, we started on foot and walked fifteen miles 
from Tan Yang to a village called Po Ying', 
about six miles from the city of Ivu Yung, 
where we halted to pass the night. We had 
some difficulty in securing a resting place. The 
people were poor and had no confidence in. 
strangers. We, however, after some coaxing, 
were supplied with straws spread out on the 
ground, and the next morning we gave the old 
women a dollar. We had boiled rice gruel, cold 
chicken and crackers for our breakfast. When 
we reached Ku Yung about nine o’clock on the 
17th of November, we found that every gate o£ 
the city was closed against us, as well as all 
others, because a rumor was afloat that the rebels 
before Chin Kiang were defeated, and that they 
were flocking towards Ku Yung for sheltex-. 
So we concluded to continue on our journey.'' 
towards Nanking, though our missionary friends 
came near deciding to return to Tan Yang anti 
wend omr way back to Shanghai. We proceeded 
not far from Ku Yung, when we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting chairs and mules to prosecute 
our journey. 

On the 18th of November, after a trying and 
wearisome journey, we reached Nanking. I 
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was the first one to reach the South Gate, waiting 
for the rest of the party to come up before enter- 
ing. We were reported inside of the gate and 
messengers accompanied us to the headquarters 
of the Rev. Mr. Roberts, close by the headquar- 
ters of Hung Jin, styled Prince Kan. 

After our preliminary introduction to the 
Rev. Mr. Roberts, I excused myself, and leaving 
the rest of the party to continue their conversa- 
tion with him, retired to my quarters to clean up 
and get nested from the long and tedious 
journey. In fact, I had little or nothing to say 
while in Mr. Roberts’ presence, nor did I 
attempt to make myself known to him. I had 
seen him often in Macao when in Mrs. Gutzlaff ’s 
school, twenty or more years before, and I had 
recognized him at once as soon as I set my eyes 
on him. He certainly appeared old to me, being 
dressed in his yellow satin robe of state and 
moving leisurely in his clumsy Chinese shoes. 
Exactly in what capacity he was acting in 
Nanking, I was at a loss to know; whether still 
as a religious adviser to Hung Siu Chime, 
or playing the part of secretary of state for 
the Taiping Dynasty, no one seemed able to 
tell. 

The next day (the I9th of November) I was 
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invited to call on Kan Wong. He was 
a nephew of Hung Siu Chime, the rebel chief 
who was styled Tien VV'ong or the Celestial 
Sovereign. Bef ore 1 1 ung J in came to N anking, 
I had made his accpiaintance, in 1850, at Hong 
Kong. He was then connected with the I^ondon 
Mission A.ssiKuation as a native preacher and 
was under Dr. James Lcgge, the distinguished 
translator of the Chine.sc cla-ssics. I saw consid- 
erable of him wliile in Hong Kong and even 
then he had ex{)re.ssed a ivish that he might 
see me some day in Nanking. He wa.s then 
called Hung Jin, but .since lie had joined 
his uncle in Nanking, lie was raised to the 
position of a prince. Kan means “Protecting,'’ 
and Kan Wong .signilies “Protecting Prince.” 
He greeted me very cordially and evidently was 
glad to .see me. After the usual e.xehange of 
conventionalities, he wanted to know what 1 
thought of the Tai pings; 'whether 1 thought well 
enough of their cause to identify my.self with it. 
In reply, I said I had no intention of casting 
my lot with them, but came simply to see liirri 
and pay my respects. At the same time, I 
wanted to find out for my own sati.sfaclion the 
actual condition of things in Nanking. I said 
the journey from Suchau to Nanking had .sug- 
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gc.stcd several things to me, whieh I thought 
might he of interest to him. They were as 
follows : 

1. To organize an army on scientific 
principles. 

2. To estahlish a military school for the 
training of compctcjit military ofltecrs. 

fi. To estahlish a naval school for a navy. 

4. To (jrgani'/<‘ a civil government with able 
anti expericJU’ctl men to act as advisers in 
the different departments of adminis- 
tration. 

.'5. To e.stahli.sh a hanking system, and to 
determine on a staiulard of weight and 
measure. 

6. To estahlish an educational .systetn t»f 
graded .schools for the people, making the 
Bible one of the text hooks. 

7. To organize a system of industrial 
.schools, 

The.se were the tetpies that sugge.stetl them- 
selves to me durijjg the journey. If the Taiping 
government would he willing, I said, to adopt 
thc.se measures aiul set t«> work to make suitable 
appropriations ft)r them. 1 would la* |>crfcetly 
willing to offer my services to help carry them 
out. It was iu that capacity that I felt I could 
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be of the most service to the Taipiiig cause. T 
any other, I would simply aR encunibraiu 
and a hindrance to them. 

Such was tlie outcome of my first ijitei^-iev 
Two days later, I was again invited to call. I 
the second interview, we discu.sscd the merits an 
the importance of the seven proposals stated i 
our first interview. Ivan Wotig, wlio had see 
more of the outside world than the other prinet 
or leaders, and even more than Hung Sin C’hun 
himself, knew wherein lay tlie .secret of tli 
strength and power of the liritish governmej 
and other European power-s, an<l fully apprt 
dated the paramount imixirtanee atui hearin 
of these proposals. But he was alone and ha 
no one to back him in advocatijig them. Tli 
other princes, or leadens, were absent from th 
city, carrying on their campaign again.st tli 
imperialists. He said he was well aware of tli 
importance of these measure.s, but nothing coul 
be done until they returned, a.s it rc(juired tli 
consent of the majority to any measure befoi 
it could be carried out. 

A few days after this a small parcel was pr< 
sented to me as coming from Kan Wong. O 
opening it, I found to my great surprise a woode 
seal about four inches long and an inch wid< 
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having my name carved with the title of “E,” 



which means “Righteousness,” and designates 
the fourth official rank imder that of a prince, 
which is the first. My title was written out on a 
piece of yellow satin stamped with the official 
seal of the Kan Wong. I was placed in a quan- 
dary and was at a loss to know its purport, — 
whether it was intended to detain me in Nanking 
for good or to commit me irretrievably to the 
Taiping cause, nolens volens. At all events, I 
had not been consulted in the matter and Kan 
Wong had evidently acted on his own responsi- 
bility and taken it for granted that by conferring 
on me such a high rank as the fourth in the 
official scale of the Taipings, I might be induced 
to accept and thus identify myself with the 
Taiping cause — of the final success of which I had 
strong doubts, judging from the conduct, char- 
acter and policy of the leading men connected 
with it. I talked the matter over with my asso- 
ciates, and came to the decision that I must 
forthwith return the seal and decline the tempt- 
ing bauble. I went in person to thank Kan 
Wong for this distinguished mark of his high 
consideration, and told him that at any time 
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when the leaders of the Taipings decided to 
carry out either one or all of iny suggestions, 
made in my first interview w'ith him, 1 should 
be most happy to serve them, if my services were 
needed to help in the matter. 1 then asked lain 
as a special favor for a passport that would-guar- 
antee me a safe conduct in traveling through the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the Taipings, 
whether on business or pleasure, 'rhe passport 
was issued to me the next day, on the 2tlh of 
December, and we were furnished witli pn>per 
conveyances and provisions to take us hack to 
the city of Tan Yang, where our Imat lay tiiuicr 
the protection of C’hin, sccomi in command of 
the city, waiting our return from Nanking. \Vc 
started on our return trij) for Shanghai on tlu* 
27th of December by the .same route as wc came, 
and arrived safely in Tan Yang in the early part 
of January, 38G1. 

On my way back to Shanghai, I had ample 
time to form an estimate of the Taiping Ilcbcl- 
lion — ^its origin, character and significance. 


CHAPTER XI 


REFLECTIONS ON THE TAIPING 
REBELLION 

Rebellions and revolutions in China are not 
ew and rare historic occurrences. There have 
een at least twenty-four dynasties and as many 
ttendant rebellions or revolutions. But with 
hie exception of the Feudatory period, revolu- 
ions in China (since the consolidation of the 
tiree Kingdoms into one Empire under the 
Imperor Chin) meant only a change of hands 
i the government, without a change either of 
:s form, or principles. Hence the history of 
Ihina for at least two thousand years, like her 
Ivilization, bears the national impress of a 
lonotonous dead level — ^jejime in character, 
ranting in versatility of genius, and almost 
evoid of historic inspiration. 

The Taiping Rebellion differs from its pre- 
ecessors in that in its embryo stage it had taken 
nto itself the religious element, which became 
he vital force that carried it from the defiles 
nd wilds of Kwangsi province in the southwest 
D the city of Nanking in the northeast, and 

lade it for a period of fifteen years a constantly 
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impending danger to the Manchu Dynj 
whose corruption, weakness and maladminis 
tion were the main causes that evoked 
existence of this great rebellion. 

The religious element that gave it life 
character was a foreign product, introduced 
China by the early Protestant missionaries 
whom Dr. Robert Morrison was the first I 
lish pioneer sent out by the London JVtisj 
followed a decade later by the Rev. Icaboc 
Roberts, an American missionary. These 
missionaries may properly claim the credii 
there is any, of having contributed (each in 
particular sphere) in imparting to Hung 
Chune a knowledge of Christianity. Dr. Me 
son, on his part, had translated the Bible 
Chinese, and the Emperor Khang Hsi’s 
tionary into English; both these achievem 
gave the missionary work in China a basis t< 
upon in prosecuting the work of revising an( 
bringing the Bible to the Chinese standarc 
literary taste, so as to commend it to the lite] 
classes, and in making further improvement 
perfecting the Chinese-English dictionary, w! 
was subsequently done by such men as Dr. 
hurst, Bishop Boone, Dr. Legge, E. C. Brie 
man, and S. Wells Wmiarns. 
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JJcskk'S these works of translation, which un- 
doubtedly culled ft)!- further revision and im- 
provement, Dr. Morrison also gave China a 
native convert -—I jcang Ahfah — who heciime 
afterwards a noted preacher and the author of 
some religious tracts. 

Hung Sill Chune. in his tjuest after religious 
knowledge anti truths, got hold of a copy of Dr. 
Morrison’s Bible and the tracts f)f Heang Ahfah. 
He read and studietl them, hut he stood in need 
of a teacher to explain to him many iioints in 
the Bible, which appeared to him mysterious and 
obscure. He finally made the aetpiaintance of 
the Rev. Blr. leabod .1. Roberts, an American 
missionary from Mis.souri, who happened to 
make his hcatltjuarters in Canton. Hung Siu 
Chune called upon him often, till their aetjuaint- 
anee ripened into a clo.se and lasting frientlship, 
which was kept up till Hung Siu Chune suc- 
ceeded in taking Nanking, when Mr. Roberts 
was invited to reside there in the doid>lc capacity 
of a religious teacher and a state atlviser. Tliis 
wa.s undoubtedly done in recognition of Mr. 
Roberts’ services a.s Hung’.s teacher and friend 
while in Canton. No one knew what had become 
of Mr. Roberts when Nanking fell and reverted 
to the imperiali.sts in 1804. 
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It was about this time, when he was sedulously 
seeking Mr. Roberts’ religious instructions at 
Canton, that Hung failed to pass his first com- 
petitive examination as a candidate to compete 
for official appointment, and he decided to 
devote himself exclusively t{> the work of preach- 
ing the Gospel to his own people, the Ilakkas 
of Kwang Tung and Kwangsi. But as a col- 
porter and native preacher. Hung had not 
reached the climax of his religituis experience 
before taking up liis stand as the leader of his 
people in open rebellion against the Manchu 
Dynasty. 

We must go hack to the time when, as a 
candidate for the literary competitive examina- 
tions, he was disappointed. This threw him into 
a fever, and when he was tossing about in <lelir- 
ium, he was supposed to have lu'cn translated to 
Heaven, where he was commantled by the 
Almighty to fill and execute the tlivinc mission 
of his life, which was to <Ie8trt>y idolatry, to 
rectify all wrong, to teach the people a knowledge 
of the true God, and to preach redemption 
through Christ. In view of such a mission, and 
being called to the present*© of God, he at once 
assumed himself to lie the son of God, ci>-e<iual 
with Christ, whom he called his elder brother. 
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It wa55 in such a state of mental hallucination 
;hat Hung Siu Chune appeared before his little 
iongregation of Hakkas- migrating strangers 
—in the defiles and wilds of Kwangsi. Their 
lovel and strange conduct as worshippers of 
shangti — the Supreme lluler—their daily reli- 
rious exercises, their prayers, and their chanting 
)f the doxology as taught and enjoined hy him, 
lad attracted a widespread attention throughout 
ill the surrounding region of Kwangsi. Every 
lay fresh accessions of new comers flocked to 
heir fold and swelled their ranks, till their 
mmerical force grew st) that the local mandarins 
rere baffled and at their wits’ end to know 
diat to do with these !>elicvcr8 of Christianity. 
>uch, in brief, was the origin, growth and char- 
cter of the Christian element working among 
he simple and rustic mourdaineers of Kwangsi 
,nd Kwang Tung. 

It is true that their knowledge of Christianity, 
,s sifted through the medium of the early mis- 
ionaries from the West, and the native con- 
erts and eoliwirters, was at l>est crude and 
lementary, but still they were truths of great 
lower, potential enough to turn simple men and 
eligiously-incHned women into heroes and 
eroines who faced dangers and death with the 
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utmost indiirerence, as wm svm suhseciuciiUy, 
when the government Inni tieeitled to take the 
bull by the horns and resortecl to pi'rseeution us 
the final means to Invak up this religious, fanati- 
cal community. In their eontliets with the 
imperial forces, they had neither guns nor 
ammunition, but fought with broomstiek.s, Hails 
and pitchforks. With the.se rustic aiul farming 
implements they drove the imperialist honlcs 
before them as chaff and stulible iicforc a 
hurricane. Such was their pent-up religious 
enthusiasm and burning ardor. 

Now this religious persecution was the side 
issue that had changed the resistance of Hung 
Sin Chune and his followers, in their religious 
capacity, into the character of a political 
rebellion. It is difficult to .say whether or 
not, if persecution had not been re.sortetl to. 
Hung Siu C’hnne and his followers wouhl have 
remained peaceably in the heart <»f (’hina and 
developed a rcligit)u.H community. We are in- 
clined to think, however, that even if there had 
been no persecution, a rel>elIion wouhl have 
taken place, from tlie very nature of the political 
situation. 

Neither Christianity nor religious iwEsecution 
was the immediate and logical ctu.se of the 
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rebellion of 1850. They might be taken as 
incidents or occasions that brought it about, but 
they were not the real causes of its existence. 
These may be found deeply seated in the vitals 
of the political constitution of the government. 
Foremost among them was the corruption of the 
the administrative government.. The whole 
official organization, from head to foot, was 
honeycombed and tainted by a system of biibery, 
which passed under the polite and generic term 
of “presents,” similar in character to what is now 
known as “graft.” Next comes the exploitation 
of the people by the officials, who found an 
inexhaustible field to build up their fortimes. 
Finally comes the inevitable and logical corollary 
to official bribery and exploitation, namely, that 
the whole administrative government was found- 
ed on a gigantic system of fraud and falsehood. 

This rebellion rose in the arena of China 
with an enigmatic character like that of the 
Sphinx, somevp'hat puzzling at the start. The. 
Christian world throughout the whole West, on 
learning of its Christian tendencies, such as the 
worship of the true and living God; Christ the 
Savior of the world ; the Holy Spirit, the purifier 
of the soul; the destruction of temples and idols 
that was found wherever their victorious arms 
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carried them; the imcomprtnuisiiig prohibition 
of thjC opium habit; the observance of a 
Sabbath; the offering of prayers Ijcfore and 
after meals; t!ie invocation of divine aid 
before a battle-— all these cardinal points 
of a Christian faith create<l a world-wide 
impression that China, tlurough the instru- 
mentality of the Tai pings, was to l)e evan- 
gelized; that the Maiichu Dynasty was to be 
swept out of existence, and a “Celestial Empire 
of Universal Peace,” as it was named by Hung 
Siu Chime, was going to be established, and thus 
China, by this wonderful intervention of a wise 
Providence, would be brought within the pale 
of Christian nations. Put C'hristendom was a 
little t(K) credulous anti impulsive in the Indicf. 
It did not stop to have the (’hristiimity of the 
Taipings pass through the erucilile t>f a search- 
ing analysis. 

Their first victory over their ijcrsccutors 
undoubtedly gave Hung Siu t'hune and his 
associates the first intimation of a ptissible over- 
turning of the Manchu Dynasty aiMi the estab- 
lishment of a new one, which he named in 
Ws religious ecstasy “The C’elestial Empire 
of Universal Peace.” To the aceoniplishment of 
this great object, they bent the full force of 
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their iconoclastic enthusiasm and religious zeal. 

En route from Kwang Si, their starting point, 
to Nanking, victory had perched on their stan- 
dard all the way. They had despatched a division 
of their army to Peking, and, on its way to the 
northern capitol, it had met with a repulse and 
defeat at Tientsin from whence they had turned 
back to Nanking. In their victorious march 
through Hunan, Hupeh, Eaang Si and part of 
An Hwui, their depleted forces were replenished 
and reinforced by fresh and new accessions gath- 
ered from the people of those provinces. They 
were the riifraff and sciun of their populations. 
This rabble element added no new strength to 
their fighting force, but proved to be an encum- 
brance and caused decided weakness. They knew 
no discipline, and had no restraining religious 
power to keep them from pillage, plunder and 
indiscriminate destruction. It was through such 
new accessions that the Taiping cause lost its 
prestige, and was defeated before Tientsin and 
forced to retreat to Nanking. After their defeat 
in the North, they began to decline in their 
religious character and their bravery. Their 
degeneracy was accelerated by the capture of 
Yang Chow, Suchau, and Hangchau, cities 
noted in Chinese history for their great wealth 
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as well as for their beautiful wtauen. 'I'he rap- 
ture of these centers of a materialistic civilization 
poured into their laps untohl wealth and luxury 
which tended to hasten their downfall. 

The Taiping Hchellion, after tifteen years of 
incessant and desultory fightinpf, collapsed and 
passed into oblivion, without leaviiig any traces of 
its career worthy of historical commemoration 
beyond the fact that it was the outburst of a 
religious fanaticism which hel<l the Christian 
world in doubt and bewilderment, by reas<m of 
its Christian origin. It left no trace of its 
Christian element Ijchiiul either in Nanking, 
where it sojourned for nearly ten years, or in 
Ivwang Si, where it had its birth. In China, 
neither new political ideas nor peditical theories 
or principles were discoverctl which would have 
constitute*! the basal facts of a new form of 
government. .So that neither in the religitnis n(»r 
yet in the political wcjrhl was jnankim! in China 
or out of C'hina henelited by that movement. 
The only good that resulted from the Taiping 
Ilebellion was that (hal ina«le use <»f it as a dy- 
namic power to break up the stagnancy »jf a great 
nation and wake up its comcummtm» for a new* 
national life, as 8ubse<iuent events in 1«94, 1893, 
1898, 1900, 1901, and 1904-5 fully demonstrated. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE TAIPING TEA 
DISTRICT 

My Nanking visit was utterly barren of any 
substantial hope of promoting any scheme of 
educational or political reform for the general 
welfare of China or for the advancement of my 
personal interest. When I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that neither the reformation nor the 
regeneration of China was to come from the Tai- 
pings, I at once turned my thoughts to the idea 
of making a big fortune as my first duty, and 
as the first element in the successful carrying out 
of other plans for the future. 

One day, while sauntering about in the tea 
garden inside the city of Shanghai, I came across 
a few tea-merchants regaling themselves with 
that beverage in a booth by themselves, evidently 
having a very social time. They beckoned to me 
to join their party. In the course of the conver- 
sation, we happened to touch on my late journey 
through the tea districts of Hunan, Hupeh and 

Kiang Si and also my trip to Nanking. Passing 
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from one topic of conversation to another, we 
lighted upon the subject of the green tea district 
of Taiping in An liwui provirice. It was stated 
that an immense <piantity of green tea cotild be 
found there, all packed and boxed ready for 
shipment, and that the rebels were in possession 
of the goods, and that whoever had the hardihood 
and courage to risk his life to gain possession of 
it would become a millionaire. 1 listened to the 
account with deep and absorbing interest, taking 
in everything that was said on the subject. It 
was stated that tliere were over 1,000,000 chests 
of tea there. Finally tlie party broke up, and 
I wended my way to my (juarters completely 
absorbed in deep thought. I reasiined with 
myself that this was a chance for me to make a 
fortune, but wondered who w'ould ftM)ihardy 
enough to furnish the capital, thinking tliat no 
business man <»f practical exj»erience wtjuld risk 
his money in such a %vild giMm adventure, sur- 
rounded as it was with more than ordinary 
dangers and dilficulties, in a country where 
highway robbery, lawlessness and murder were 
of daily occurrence. But with the glamor cjf a 
big fortune confronting me, all privations, 
dangers and risks of life seemed small and faded 
into airy nothing. 
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My friend, Tsang Mew, who had been instru- 
mental in having me sent traveling into the 
interior a year before, was a man of great 
business experience. He had a long head and a 
large circle of business acquaintances, besides 
being my warm friend, so I concluded to go to 
him and talk over the whole matter, as I knew 
he would not hesitate to give me his best advice. 
I laid the whole subject before him. He said he 
would consider the matter fully and in a few 
days let me know what he had decided to do 
about it. After a few days, he told me that he 
had had several consultations with the head of 
the firm, of which he was comprador, and be- 
tween them the company had decided to take up 
my project. 

The plan of operation as mapped out by me 
was as follows: I was to go to the district of 
Taiping by the shortest and safest route possible, 
to find out whether the quantity of tea did exist ; 
whether it was safe to have treasure taken up 
there to pay the rebels for the tea; and whether 
it was possible to have the tea supply taken down 
by native boats to be transhipped by steamer to 
Shanghai. This might he called the preliminary 
expedition. Then, I was to determine which of 
the two routes would be the more feasible, — 
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there being two, one by wny of W'nhu, a treat 
port, and another Ijy way of I’n Tung, not 
treaty port, a Inindre<l inilea above VV'ulii 
Wuhu and the whede country leading t 
Taiping, including the (liatriet itself, was undt 
the jurisdiction of the relwls, wh-reas 'Fa 'bun 
was still in possession of the imperialists. Fnu 
Wuhu to Taiping by river the tlistanee \vt 
about two hundred and fifty miles, whereas, b 
way of Ta Tung, the way, tlajugh shorte 
was mostly overland, whieli made transportatio 
more difficult and expensive, besides having t 
pay the imperialists a heavy war-tax at T 
Tung, while duty anti war-tax were entirely fre 
at W uhu. 

In this expedititm of inspeetion. I chose W'uh 
as the basis of my operatitai. I starlet! with ftJii 
Chinese tea-men, natives t»f Taiping %vho lia 
fled to Shangltai as reftigees when the who] 
district was changed intt> a theatre of bh>od 
conflicts between tlie imperialist and rebel foree 
for two years. On the way np the Wtdm Hive 
we passed three cities mtjstly tlesrrietl by the! 
inhabitants, but oecupied by rebels. Padtl 
fields on both sides of t!>e river wen 
uncultivated and deserted, overrun 
weeds and tall grass. As we aseem 
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Tuipin^, the whole region presented a heart- 
rending and depressing seene of wild waste and 
devastation. Whole villages were de])opulated 
and left in a dilapiilated eondition. Out of a 
population of .')00,000 only a few dozen peoj)le 
were seen wandering about in a listless, hopeless 
condition, very inueh emaciated and looking like 
walking skeletons. 

After a week’s journey we reached the village 
of San Kow, where we w'ere met and welcomed 
by three tea-men who had been in Shanghai 
about four years previous. It seemed that they 
had succeeded in weatliering the storm which had 
.swept away the bulk of the population and left 
them among the .surviving fe%v, 'I'hey were 
mighty gla<l to see us, and our ajjpearance in the 
village seemed to be a (lo<l-send. Among the 
houses that were left intact, I selected the best 
of them to be my heailquarters for the transaction 
of the tea husine.ss. I’he old tea-men ware 
brought in to eo-o[KTntc in the business and they 
showed us wliere the lea was stored. I was told 
that in San Kow there w'cre at least five hundretl 
thousand boxes, but in the whole district of 
Taiping there w’cre at least a million and a half 
boxe.s, about sixty pounds of tea to a Ih)x. 

At the end of anotlicr w'eek, I returned to 
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Wuhu and reported all particulars. I had found 
that the way up from Wuhu by river to Taiping 
was perfectly safe and I did not anticipate any 
danger to life or treasure. I had seen a large 
quantity of the green tea myself and found out 
that all that was needed was to ship as much 
treasure as it was safe to have housed in Wuhu, 
and from there to have it transferred in country 
tea-boats, well escorted by men in case of any 
emergency. I also sent samples of the different 
kinds of green tea to Shanghai to be inspected 
and listed. These proved to be satisfactory, and 
the order came back to buy as much of the stock 
as could be bought. 

I was appointed the head of all succeeding ex- 
peditions to escort treasure up the river to San 
Kow and cargoes of tea from there to Wuhu. 
In one of these expeditions, I had a staff of six 
Europeans and an equal number of Chinese 
tea-men. We had eight boxes of treasure con- 
taining altogether Tls. 40,000. A tael, in the 
sixties, according to the excliange of that period, 
was equal to $1.88, making the total amount in 
Mexican dollars to be a little over $58,000, We 
had a fleet of eight tea-boats, four large ones and 
four smaller ones. The treasure was divided 
into two equal parts and was placed in the two 
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largest and staunchest boats. The men were 
also divided into two squads, three Europeans 
and three Chinese in one large boat and an equal 
number in the other. We were well provided 
with firearms, revolvers and cutlasses. Besides 
the six Europeans, we had about forty men 
including the boatmen, but neither the six tea- 
men nor the boatmen could be relied upon to 
show fight in case of emergency. The only 
reliable men I had to fall back upon, in case of 
emergency, were the Europeans; even in these 
I was not sure I could place implicit confidence, 
for they were principally runaway sailors of an 
adventurous character picked up in Shanghai 
by the company and sent up to Wuhu to escort 
the treasure up to the interior. Among them 
was an Englishman who professed to he a vet- 
erinary doctor. He was over six feet taU in his 
stocking feet, a man of fine personal appearance, 
but he did not prove himself to be of very stout 
heart, as may be seen presently. Thus prepared 
and equipped, we left Wuhu in fine spirits. We 
proceeded on our journey a little beyond the city 
of King Yuen, which is about half the way to 
San Kow. We could have gone a little beyond 
King Yuen, but thinking it might be safer to be 
near the city, where the rebel chief had seen my 
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passport, obtained in Nanking, and knew that 
I had influential people in Nanking, we con- 
cluded to pass the night in a safe secluded 
little cove in the bend of the river just large 
enough for our little boats to moor close to each 
other, taking due precaution to place the two 
largest ones in the center, flanked by the other 
boats on the right and left of them; the smal- 
ler boats occupied the extreme ends of the 
line. 

Before retiring, I had ordered all our flrearms 
to be examined and loaded and properly dis- 
tributed. Watchmen were stationed in each 
boat to keep watch all night, for which they were 
to be paid extra. The precautionary steps hav- 
ing thus been taken, we all retired for the night. 
An old tea-man and myself were the only ones 
who lay wide awake while the rest gave unmis- 
takable signs of deep sleep. I felt somewhat 
nervous and could not sleep. The new moon had 
peeked in upon us occasionally with her cold 
smile, as heavy and dark clouds were scudding 
across her path. Soon she was shut in and 
disappeared, and all was shrouded in pitch dark- 
ness. The night was nearly half spent, when my 
ears caught the distant sound of whooping and 
yelling which seemed to increase in volume. I 
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iinincdiatcly started up to dress myself and 
(juietly w(»ke up the Europeans and Chinese in 
both boats. A.s the yellin^jt and whoopin^j^ drew 
nearer and iu‘arer it seemed to come from a 
thousand throats, tilling tlie midnight air with 
unearthly sounds. In another instant countles.s 
torch light.s wer(‘ .st'cn <laneing and whirling in 
the di.smal darkness right on the opj)osite bank. 
Fortunateh* the river was between this maraud- 
ing band and us, while pitch darkne.ss concealed 
our boats from their sight. In view of such 
impenKling danger, we held a council of war. 
Kone of us were dispo.stal to tight and endanger 
our lives in a conlliet in which the odils were 
fearfully against us, there being about a 
thou.sand to one. But the English veterinary 
doctor was the foremost and most strenuous of 
the Kurttpeans to atlvocate {)assive .surrender. 
Ilis counteruince actually turned pale and he 
trembled all over, whether from fear or the chilly 
atmosphere of the niglit 1 could not tell. Hav- 
ing heard from each tme what he had to say, 
I could do nothing but step forward and speak 
to them, which X did in this w'ise: “Well, boys, 
you have all decided not to fight in case we are 
attacked, but to surrender our treasure. The 
ground for taking such a step is that we are sure 
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to be outnumbered by a rebel host. So that 
such a dilemma discretion is the Ijctter part i 
valor, and Tls. 40,000 are not worth sacrifieii 
our lives for. But by surrendering our tru 
without making an effort of some kind to sa- 
lt, we would be branded as unmitigated cowarc 
and we could never expect to he trusted wi 
any responsible commissioii again. Now, I w 
tell you what I propose to do. If the relad hor* 
should come over and attempt to seize oi 
treasure, I will spring forward with my yelk 
silk passport, and demand to see their chi< 
while you fellows with your guns aiul arms nui 
stand by the treasure. Do not fire and .start t 
fight. By parleying with them, it will for t 
moment cheek their determination to plund< 
and they will have a elmnce to fin<I out who ^ 
are, and where I obtained the pa-ssport; an 
even if they should carry off the treasure, 1 shi 
tell their chief that 1 will surely report the wlu 
proceeding in Nanking and recover every ee 
of our loss.” 

These remarks seemed to revive the spirit ai 
courage of the men, after which we all sat im t 
forward decks of our boats anxiously waiting f 
what the next moment would bring fori 
While in this state of expectancy, our hcai 
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palpitating in an audible fashion, our eyes were 
watching intently the opposite shore. All the 
shouting and yelling seemed to have died away, 
and nothing could be seen but torches moving 
about slowly and leisurely in regular detach- 
ments, each detachment stopping occasionally 
and then moving on again. This was kept up 
for over two hours, while they constantly 
receded from us. I asked an old boatman the 
meaning of such movements and was told that 
the marauding horde was embarking in boats 
along the whole line of the opposite shore and 
was moving down stream. It was three o’clock 
in the morning, and it began to rain. A few of 
the advance boats had passed us without dis- 
covering where we were. They were loaded with 
men and floated by us in silence. By four 
o’clock the last boats followed the rest and soon 
disappeared from sight. Evidently, from the 
stillness that characterized the long line of boats 
as they floated down stream, the buccaneering 
horde was completely used up by their looting 
expedition, and at once abandoned themselves 
to sound sleep when they got on board the boats. 
We thanked our stars for such a narrow escape 
from such an imlooked-for danger. We owed our 
safety to the darkness of the night, the rain and 
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to the fact that we were on the opposite shore 
a retired cove. By five o’eloek all our anxiet; 
and fears were laid aside and turned into j 
and thankfulness. We resumed our journ 
with light hearts and reaehe<I San Kow two da 
later in peace and safety. In less than li 
weeks we sent down to W'uhu, escorted 
Kuropean.s and tea-men, the first installmei 
consisting of fifteen I)oat loads of lea to 
tran.shipped by .steamer to Shanghai. Tlic nc 
installment eon.sisted of twelve boatloads, 
escorted that tiown the river in per.son. 'I' 
river, in some places, especially in the sumnr 
was (juite .shallow and a way had to he dug 
float the boats down. In one or two instatu 
the boatmen were very reluctant to jump in 
the water to do the work of d<-epening the rivi 
and on one occasion I had to jump in, with t 
water up to my waist, in order to .set tliem 
example. W'hen they caiight the idea and sj 
me in the water, every man f<jllowetI my examj 
and vied with eacli other in clearing a way f 
the boats, for they saw I meant business ai 
there wa.s no fooling about it eitlier. 

I was engaged in this Taiping tea husine.S8 f 
about six months, and took away about sixty-fi 
thousand l)oxes of tea, w'hich was hardly a ten 
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part of the entire stock found in the district. 
Then I was taken down with the fever and ague 
of the worst type. As I could get no medical 
rehef at Wuhu, I was ohhged to return to 
Shanghai, where I was laid up sick for nearly 
two months. Those two months of sickness had 
knocked all ideas of making a big fortune out of 
my head. I gave up the Taiping tea enterprise, 
because it called for a greater sacrifice of health 
and wear upon my nervous system than I was 
able to stand. The Edng Yuen midnight inci- 
dent, which came near proving a disastrous one 
for me, with the marauding horde of unscrupu- 
lous cut-throats, had been quite a shock on my 
nervous system at the time and may have been 
the primal cause of my two months’ sickness ; it 
served as a sufiicient warning to me not to tax 
my nervous system by further encovmters and 
disputes with the rebel chiefs, whose price on the 
tea we bought of them was being increased every 
day. A dispassionate and calm view of the enter- 
prise convinced me that I would have to preserve 
my life, strength and energy for a higher and 
worthier object than any fortune I might make 
out of this Taiping tea, which, after all, was 
plundered property. I am sure that no fortime 
in the world could be brought in the balance to 
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weigh against my life, which is nf iiiestimuhle 
value to me. 

Although 1 had made nothing out of the 
Taiping teas, yet the fearless spirit, the deter- 
mination to sueeeetl, and the pluck to he able to 
do what few wouhl undertake in face of excep- 
tional ditheulties and hazanis, that 1 had 
exhibited in the enterprise, were in themselves 
assets worth more to me than a fortune. 1 was 
well-known, both among foreign merchants and 
native business men, so that as s<K>n as it was 
known that 1 had given up the 'Faiping tea 
enterprise on account of healtli, I was offered a 
tea agency in the iH)rt of Kew Kcang for pack- 
ing teas for another foreign firm. 1 accepted it 
as a temporary .shift, hut gave it up in les.s than 
.six month.s and started a commissi«)n hu.sincs.s on 
my own aectmnt. 1 ct)ntinucd thi.s husirasss for 
nearly three years and was doirjg as well as I 
had expected to do. It was at this time while in 
Kew Keang that I caught the first ray of hope 
of materializing the educational scheme I had 
been weaving during the last year of my adlege 
life. 


CIIAPTKll xm 

MV INTKIl VIEWS WITH TSANG 
KWOII FAN 

In 18(53, I wfis apparently prospering in my 
nisiness, when, to my great surprise, an unex- 
jected letter from the city of Ngan Khing, capi- 
al of An Whni province, was received. The 
vriter was an ohl frieml whose ac(iuaintance I 
u«l matle in Shanghai in 1857. lie was a native 
>f Ningpo, and was in charge of the first Chinese 
funhoat owned hy the local Shanghai guild. He 
uwl apparently risen in official rank and had 
>ccome one of Tsang Kwoh Fan’s secretaries, 
lis name was C’liang Shi Kwei. In this 
etter, Chang said he w’as authorized by Viceroy 
I’sang Kwoh Fan t<» invite me to come down to 
'^gan Khing to call, as he (the Viceroy) had 
jcard of me and wished very much to see me. 
)n the rt(t’eipt of the letter I was in a quandary 
tnd asked myself many questions: What could 
ijch a tiistinguished man want of me? Had he 
p>t wind of my late visit to Nanking and of my 
ate enterprise to the district of Taiping for the 

freen tea that was held there by the rebels? 

187 
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Tsaiig Kwoh Fan himsi-If had hceu in the depart- 
ment of liwui Cdiow ti^Iiting the rehel.s a year 
before and hati lieen defeated, and he was 
reported to have been killed in battle. Could lie 
have been told that I had been near the seene 
of his battle and had been in eoinmunieation with 
the rebels, and did he want, under a polite invi- 
tation, to trap me and have my heatl ofF ^ But 
(’hang, his secretary, was an old friend of many 
years’ standing. I knew his eharaeter wtdl; he 
wouldn’t be likely to play the cat’s paw to have 
me captured. Thus deliberating from one sur- 
mise to another, I concluded not to accept th<* 
invitation until I had learnetl more of the great 
man’s purjiose in semting for me. 

In r<‘ply to the letter, I wrote and said I 
thanked His Kxeelleney for his great eimdeseen- 
sion ajul considered it a great privilege and honor 
to be thus invitetl, but on ueeount of the tea 
.season having set in (which was in February), 
I was obliged to attend to tlu* orders for pa<'king 
tea that were fast coming in ; but that as soon as 
they were olT my hands. I wouhl manage to go 
and pay my respects to His Excellency. 

Two months after receiving the first lettiT, a 
second one came urging me to come to Ngan 
Khing as early a.s possible. This .second letter 
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enclosed a letter written by Li Sien Lan, the 
distinguished Chinese mathematician, whose 
acquaintance I had also made while in Shang- 
hai. He was the man who assisted a Mr. 
Wiley, a missionary of the London Board of 
Missions, in the translation of several mathemati- 
cal works into Chinese, among which was the 
Integral and Differential Calculus over which 
I well remember to have “flunked and fizzled” 
in my sophomore year in college; and, in this 
connection, I might as well frankly own that in 
my make-up mathematics was left out. Mr. Li 
Sien Lan was also an astronomer. In his letter, 
he said he had told Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan 
who I was and that I had had a foreign educa- 
tion; how I had raised a handsome subscription 
to help the famine refugees in 1857 ; that I had 
a strong desire to help China to become prosper- 
ous, powerful and strong. He said the viceroy 
had some important business for me to do, and 
that Chu and Wa, who were interested in 
machinery of all kinds, were also in Ngan Khing, 
having been invited there by the Viceroy. Mr. 
Li’s letter completely dispelled all doubts and 
misgivings on my part as to the viceroy’s design 
in wishing to see me, and gave me an insight as 
to his purpose for sending for me. 
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As an answer to these letters. I wrote saying 
that in a couple of months I should be more at 
liberty to take the journey- But my second 
reply did not seem to satisfy the strong tlesire 
on the part of 'fsang Kwoh Fan to see me. So 
in July, IBOJJ, 1 received a third letter from 
Chang and a second one from Li. In these 
letters the object (jf the viceroy was clearly an<l 
frankly stated. He w'anted me t<} give up my 
mercantile business altogether anil identify my- 
self under lain in the service of the state govern- 
ment, and asked whether or not I could come 
down to Ngan Khing at once. In view of this 
unexpected offer, which demanded prompt and 
explicit decision, 1 was not slow to see what pos- 
sibility there was of carrying out my educational 
scheme, having such a powerftd man as Tsang 
Kwoh Fan to back it. 1 immediately replied 
that upon learning the wishes of His Kxeellency, 
I had taken the whole situation into considera- 
tion, and had concluded to go to his headijuarters 
at Ngan Khing, just as simn m I had wound up 
my business, which would take me a complete 
month, and that I would start hy August at the 
latest. Thus ended tlie correspontlenee which was 
really the initiatory step of my otileial career. 

Tsang Kwoh Fan was a most remarkable 
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character in Chinese history. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a great scholar and a 
learned man. Soon after the Taiping Bebellion 
broke out and began to assume vast proportions, 
carrying before it province after province, 
Tsang began to drill an army of his own com- 
patriots of Hunan who had always had the repu- 
tation of being brave and hardy fighters. In his 
work of raising a disciplined army, he secured 
the co-operation of other Hunan men, who after- 
wards took a prominent part in building up a 
flotilla of river gunboats. This played a great 
and efficient part as an auxiliary force on the 
Yangtze River, and contributed in no smaU 
measure to check the rapid and ready concen- 
tration of the rebel forces, which had spread 
over a vast area on both banks of the great 
Yangtze River. In the space of a few years 
the lost provinces were gradually recovered, till 
the rebellion was narrowed dovm within the 
single province of Kiang Su, of which Nanking, 
the capital of the rebellion, was the only strong- 
hold left. This finally succumbed to the forces of 
Tsang Kwoh Fan in 1864. 

To crush and end a rebellion of such dimen- 
sions as that of the Taipings was no small task. 
Tsang Kwoh Fan was made the generalissimo 
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of the imperialists. To enable him to cope suc- 
cessfully with the 'I'ni pings, 'Fsaug was invested 
with almost regal power. The revenue of seven 
or eight pro\'inees was laid at his feet fur 
dispo.sal, also oflleial ranks and territorial 
a])pointments were at his command. So 'I'sang 
Kwoh Fan was literally and practically the 
supreme power of C'hina at the time. Hut true 
to his innate greatness, he was never known to 
abuse the almost unlimited power that was 
placed in his hands, nor <lid he take advantage of 
the vast resources that were at his dispijsal to 
enrich himself or his family, relativ<‘s or friends. 
Unlike Li Hung (’hang, his protege ami sue- 
ces.sor, who he<jueathed 'I’ls, 40,000,000 to his 
descendants after his death, Tsang died compar- 
atively poor, and kept the es<’uteheon of his 
oflleial career untarnished and left a name and 
character honored and revered few probity, pa- 
triotism and purity. He liad great talents, hut 
he was modest. He luul a liberal mind, but he 
was conservative. H e was a perfect gentleman 
and a nobleman of the Iiigliest type. It was such 
a man that I had the great fortune to come in 
contact with in the fall of 1803. 

After winding up my busine.s.s in New Keang, 
I took passage in a native Inait anti landed at 
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Ngan Khing in September. There, in the mili- 
tary headquarters of Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan, 
I was met by my friends, Chang Si Kwei, Li 
Sien Lan, Wha Yuh Ting and Chu Siuh Chune, 
all old friends from Shanghai. They were glad 
to see me, and told me that the viceroy for the 
past six months, after hearing them tell that as 
a boy I had gone to America to get a Western 
education, had manifested the utmost curiosity 
and interest to see me, which accounted for the 
three letters which Chang and Li had written 
urging me to come. Now, since I had arrived, 
their efforts to get me there had not been fruitless, 
and they certainly claimed some credit for prais- 
ing me up to the viceroy. I asked them if they 
knew what His Excellency wanted me for, 
aside from the curiosity of seeing a native of 
China made into a veritable Occidental. They 
all smiled significantly and told me that I would 
find out after one or two interviews. From this, 
I judged that they knew the object for which 
I was wanted hy the Viceroy, and perhaps, 
they were at the bottom of the whole 
secret. 

The next day I was to make my debut, and 
called. My card was sent in, and without a 
moment’s delay or waiting in the ante-room. 
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1 was ushered into tlie preseuee of the /^reut 
man of Clu'iia. After tlie usual eeremtmie.s 
of greeting, I was pointed tt» a seat right in front 
of him. For a few minutes he .sat in .silence, 
smiling all the while as though he %vere much 
pleased to .see me, hut at the same time his keen 
eyes scanned me over from head to foot to see if 
he could discover anything strange in my out- 
ward appearance. FiJiaily, he to<»k a steady h«»k 
into my eyes which seemed to attract his special 
attention. I must confess I felt tjuite uneasy 
all the while, though 1 w'a.s not ahashed. Then 
came his firiSt (pie.stion. 

“How long were you nlmauir* 

“I was aksent from C'hina eight years in pur- 
suit of a We.stern education, " 

“Would you like to Iw a .soldier in charge tjf a 
company ?” 

“I should be plea.sed to head one if I luul been 
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(jii tiiat account 1 may not he able to meet Your 
K xcellenoy’.s expectations." 

When the question of being a soldier was sug- 
jgested, 1 thought he really meant to have me 
enrolled as an otlicer in his army against the 
rel)els*, but in this I was mistaken, as my Shang- 
Iiai friends told me afterwards. He simply put 
it forward to hnd out whether my mind was at 
all martially inclined. But when he found by my 
rtjsponse that the held of my thought was some- 
thing else, he tlropped the military subject and 
a.sfced me my age and whether or not 1 was mar- 
ried. The last question dosed my first intro- 
iluetory interview, which had lasted only about 
half an hour. He began to sip his tea and 1 did 
likewise, which according to Chinese official eti- 
c|uctte means that the interview is ended and the 
/guest is at liberty to take his departure. 

I returned to my room, and my Shanghai 
friends soon fkK’ked around me to know what 
luul passed ladwecn the viceroy and myself. I 
told them everything, and they were liighly de- 
lighteil. 

I’sang Kwoh Fan, as he api>eared in 1868, 
was over sixty years of age, in the veiy prime of 
life. He was live feet, eight or nine inches tall, 
strongly Iniilt and well-knitted together and in 
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fine proportion. He Inni « i)roa<! che.st ami 
square sliouldcrs sunnountecl by a large sym- 
metrical head. He had a broad ami high fore- 
head; his eyes were set on a .straight line under 
triangular-shaped eyelids, free from that ohlup 
uity so characteristic of the Mtaigoliau type of 
countenance usually accompanied by high cheek 
bones, which is another feature peculiar to the 
Chinese physiognomy. His face was straight 
and somewhat hairy. He allowed las side whisk- 
ers their full growth; they hur»g down with his 
full beard which swept across a broatl chest and 
added dignity to a eommaiulijig appearance. 
His eyes though not large were keen ami })ene- 
trating. They wxre of a clear ha7,t‘i color. Hi.s 
mouth was large hut well compres,scd with thin 
lips which showed a .strong will ami a high pur- 
pose. Such was Tsang Kwoh Fan's c.ttcrnal 
appearance, when 1 first met him at Ngan 
Khing. 

Regarding his character, he was nmlonbtcd- 
ly one of the mo.st remarkable men tjf his age and 
time. As a military general, he miglit he called 
a self-made man; hy dint of his indomitable per- 
sistence and perseverance, he rose from his high 
scholarship as a Hanhn (Chinese to l»e 

a generalissimo of all the imperial forces that 
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were levied aguiiist the 'I'uijjing rebels, and in less 
than a deeude after he heade<l his Hunan raw 
recruits, he succeeded in reducing I he %vidc dev- 
astations of tlic rebellion that covered a terri- 
torial area of three of the richest provinces of 
China to the single one of Kiang Nan, till dually, 
by the constriction of his forces, he succeeded in 
crushing the life out of the rebellion by the fall 
and cai)ture of Nanking. The Taiping llebel- 
lion was of fifteen years’ duration, from 1850 to 
1805. It was no small task to bring it to its ex- 
tinction. Its rise and progress had cost the Em- 
pire untold treasures, while 25, 000, 000 human 
lives were immolated in that political hecatomb. 
The close of the great re!)elIion gave the people 
a breathing respite. The Dowager Empress had 
special reasoris to be grateful to the genius of 
Tsang Kwoh Fan, who was instrumental in re- 
storing peace and order to the Manchu Dynasty. 
She was not slow, however, to recognize Tsang 
Kwoh Fan’s merits and moral worth and created 
him a duke. But Tsang’s greatne.s8 was not to be 
measured by any degree of conventional nobility; 
it did not consist in his victories over the rebels, 
much less in his re-capture of Nanking. It rose 
from his great virtues: his pure, unselfish patriot- 
ism, his deep and far-sighted statesmanship, and 
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the purity of his official career. He is known in 
history as “the man of rectitude.” This was his 
posthumous title conferred on him by imperial 
decree. 

To resume the thread of my story, I was near- 
ly two weeks in the viceroy’s lieachjuarters, oc- 
cupying a suite of rooms in the same building 
assigned to my Shanghai friends— la, Chang, 
Wha and Chu. There were living in his military 
headquarters at least two hundred officials, gath- 
ered there from all parts of the Kmpire, for va- 
rious objects and purposes. Besides his secre- 
taries, who numbered no less than a hundred, 
there were expectant officials, Icarnetl scholars, 
lawyers, mathematicians, astronomers and ma- 
chinists; in short, the picked and noted men of 
China were all drawn there by the magnetic 
force of his character and great name. He al- 
ways had a great admiration for men of distin- 
guished learning and talents, anti loved to asso- 
ciate and mingle with them. During the two 
weeks of my sojourn there, I hat! ample t»ppor- 
tunity to call upon my Shanghai friends, and in 
that way incidentally found out what the object 
of the Viceroy was in urging me to be enrolled 
in the government service. It seemed that my 
friends had had frequent interviews with the 
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Viceroy in regard to having a foreign machine 
sliop established in China, but it had not been de- 
termined what kind of a machine shop should be 
established. One evening they gave me a dinner, 
at which time the subject of the machine shop 
was brought up and it became the chief topic. 
After each man hud expressed his views on the 
subject excepting myself, they wanted to know 
what my views were, intimating that in all like- 
lihood in my next interview with the Viceroy he 
would bring up the subject. I said that as I was 
not an expert in tl»e matter, my opinions or sug- 
gestions miglit not l>e worth much, but neverthe- 
les.s from my personal (jbservation in the United 
States and fnjin a e{»mmon-sen.se point of view, 
I would say tluit a machine shop in the present 
state of China shouhl Ik* of a general and funda- 
mental character and not one for specific pur- 
poses. In other wonis, I told them they ought 
to have a machine shop that would be able to 
create or reproduce other machine shops of the 
same character as itself; each and all of these 
should be able to turn out specific machinery 
for the manufacture of specific things. In plain 
words, they would have to have general and 
fundamental machinery in order to turn out 
specific machinery. A machine shop consisting 
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of lathes of (lifTercnt kiiul.s ami sizes, planers and 
drills would be able to turn otd machinery for 
making guns, engines, agricultural inipieinents, 
clocks, etc. In a large country like China, I told 
them, they wouhi need many primary or funda- 
mental machine shops, but that afti'r tliey had 
one (and a tirst-class one at that) they could 
make it the mother shop f«»r repnalucing others 
— perhaps hetter and more improved. If tliey 
had a number of them, it would enable them to 
have the sho|).s co-operate with each other in ease 
of need. It would !)e cheaper to have them re- 
produced and multiplied in China, 1 sai<l, where 
labor and material ■were cheaper, than in Kurt»pe 
and America. Such %vas my crude idea of the 
subject. After I had finished, they were appar- 
ently much pleased and intere.sted, anti t*xpresse<l 
the hope that I would stale the same view.s to the 
Viceroy if he .shtnild a.sk me idwHit the subject. 

Several days after tlie dinner anti eonver.sation, 
the Viceroy did send for me. In tliis interview 
he asked me what in my opinion was the best 
thing to do for China at tliat time. Tla* tjuestion 
came with such a force of meaning, that if I had 
not been forwamed by my frientls n few evenings 
before, or if their heart.s hat! not Iieen md on the 
introduction of a machine shop, ant! tliey had not 
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practically won the Viceroy over to their pet 
. scheme, I might have been strongly tempted to 

I launch forth upon my educational scheme as a 

; reply to the (piestion as to what was the best thing 

; to do for China. Hut in such an event, being a 

' stranger to the Viceroy, having been brought to 

' his notice simply through the influence of my 

» f ricnds, I would have run a greater risk of jeop- 

anlizing my pet scheme of education than if I 
j were left to act indepetidently. My obligations 

I to them were great, and 1 therefore decided that 

my constancy and fidelity to their friendship 
shouhl be corresixnulingly great. So, instead of 
finding myself embarras.sed in answering such a 
large and important (piestion, I had a precon- 
ceived answer to give, which seemed to dove-tail 
1 into his views already crystallized into definite 

j form, and whicli was ready to be carried out at 

I once. So my educational scheme was put in the 

I background, and the machine shop was allowed 

i to take precedence. I repeated in substance 

‘ wliat 1 had .said to my friends previously in re- 

I 

i gard to e.stabli.shing a mother machine shop, capa- 

ble of reproducing other machine shops of like 
; character, etc, I especially mentioned the manu- 

I 

I facture of rifles, which, I said, reejuired for the 

i manufacture of their component parts separate 
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machinery, hut that the machine slutp I would 
recommend was not one adapted for making the 
rifles, hut adapted to turn out speciflc machinery 
for the making of rifles, cannons, cartri<igcs, or 
anything else. 

“Well,” said he, “thi.s is a subject (piitc beyond 
my knowledge. It would i)e well for you tt) dis- 
cuss the matter with Wha and Chu, wht» arc 
more familiar with it than I am an<l we wdll 
then decide what is best to be done." 

This ended my interview with the V'iecroy. 
After I left him, I met my friends, who were 
anxious to know the result of the iiderview. I 
told them of the outcome, I’hey were highly 
elated over it. In our last conference it was 
decided that the matter of tlie character of the 
machine shop was to he left entirely to my dis- 
eretion and judgment, after eon.suHing a profe.s- 
sional mechanical engineer. At the end of antdher 
two weeks, Wlia was authorized to tell me that 
the Viceroy, after having seen all the four men, 
had decided to empower me to go ahrt>ad at«l 
make purchases of such machinery as in the opin- 
ion of a professional engineer would l»e the l>est 
and the right machinery for China to adopt. It 
was also left entirely to me to decide where the 
machinery should be purchased,— cither in F4ng- 
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nd, l‘'rance‘ (tr t!if I'nitnl Stutrs of Ainrrira. 

The location of the luiu-hinr shi*ji uus to hi at 
place called Kow I'lmnff Mm, uhoiit four uulf 'i 
arthwest of the city of Sluini^lmi. The Kow 
fianp^ Men tnaeliine shop whs aftt-rwurds known 
; the Kiang Nan Arst nal. an estuhlishineiit that 
ivcra .several acres of I'ronnd and emhraet s 
idcr its r<«)f all the leading liranehes of nu 
laiiical w«»rk. Millions hint- hem itivesfrd in d 
ice 1 hronju[ht the first machinery from i iteh 
irg, Mas.s., in order to make it one of the great 
t arsenals cast of the t’ape i>f (lood H opr. U 
ay properly he r<*gartled as a lasting niontiiiirnl 
commemorate 'I'satig Kwoh I'mi’s hroad 
illdcdncss as well as far-sightedness in estato 
hing Weatern machinery m t hina. 


CHAFTKIl XIV 


MY MISSIOxX TO AMFJlICA TO BUY 
M AC HI N KEY 

A week after my last interview with the Vice- 
roy and after I had been told that I was to he 
entrusted with the execution of the order, my 
commission was made out and isstied tcj me. In 
addition to the commis.sion, the fifth ofllcial rar»k 
was conferred on me. It was a nominal civil 
rank, with the privilege of wearing the blue 
feather, as was customary cmly in war time an<l 
limited to those connected with the military ser- 
vice, hut discarded in the civil service, where the 
peacock’s feather is conferred only hy imperial 
sanction. Two ofllcial despatches were also made 
out, directiiig me where to receive t!u; Tls. 
68,000, the entire amount for the purchase of 
the machinery. One-half of the amount was to 
be paid by the Taotai of Shanghai, anti the fdher 
half by the Treasurer of Canton. After all the 
preliminary preparations had been Cfimpleted, I 
bade farewell to the Viceroy anti rny Shanghai 

friends and started on my Journey. 

154 
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On my arrival in Shanghai in October, 1863, 
I had the good fortune to meet Mr. John 
Haskins, an American mechanical engineer, who 
came out to China with maehinery for Messrs, 
llussell & Co. He had finished his business with 
that firm and was expecting soon to return to the 
States with his family — a wife and a little 
daughter. He was just the man I wanted. It 
did not take us long to get acquainted and as the 
time was short, we soon came to an understand- 
ing. We took the overland route from Hong 
Kong to Ijondon, via the Isthmus of Suez. 
Haskins and his family took passage on the 
French Messagerie Imperial line, while I 
engaged mine on board of one of the Peninsular 
& Oriental steamers. In my route to London, I 
touched at Singapore, crossed the Indian 
Ocean, and landed at Ceylon, where I changed 
steamers for Bengal up the lied Sea and landed 
at Cairo, where I had to cross the Isthmus by 
rail. The Suez Canal was not finished ; the work 
of excavating was still going on. Arriving at 
Alexandria, I took passage from there to Mar- 
seilles, the southern port of France, while Has- 
kins and his family took a steamer direct for 
Southampton. From Marseilles I went to Paris 
by ridl. I was there about ten days, long enough 
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to give me a general idea of the city, its public 
buildings, churches, gardens, and of Parisian 
gaiety. I crossed the Knglish cliannel from 
Calais to Dover and went thence by rail to 
London — the first time in my life to touch Kng- 
lish soil, and my first visit to the famous metrop- 
olis. While in laindon, I visited Whitworth’s 
machine shop, and had the pleasure of renewing 
my acquaintance with Thomas C'hristy, whom 1 
knew in China in the ’50’.s. 1 was about a month 
in England, and then crossed the Atlantic in <me 
of the Cunard steamers and lantled in New York 
in the early spring of 1804, just ten yeans after 
my graduation from Yale and in ample time to 
be present at the decennial meeting of my 
class in July. Haskins and hi.s family had pre- 
ceded me in another steamer for Ne%v York, in 
order that he might get to work on the drawings 
and specifications of the shop and machinery and 
get them completed as soon as possble. In 1864, 
the last year of the great Civil War, nearly all 
the machine shops in the country, especially in 
New England, were preoccupied and busy in 
executing government orders, aiul it wiui very 
difficult to have my machinery taken up. Finally 
Haskins succeeded in getting the Putnam 
Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., to fill the order. 
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While Haskins was given sole charge of 
suj)erintending the execution of the order, which 
required at least six months before the machinery 
could he completed for shipment to China, I took 
advantage of the interim to run down to New 
Haven and attend the decennial meeting of 
my class. It was to me a joyous event and I con- 
gratulated myself that I had the good luck to 
be present at our first re-union. Of course, the 
event that brought me back to the country was 
altogether unpretentious and had attracted little 
or no public attention at the time, because the 
whole country was completely engrossed in the 
last year of the great Civil War, yet I personally 
regarded my commission as an inevitable and 
preliminary step that would ultimately lead to 
the realization of my e<lucational scheme, which 
had never for a moment escaped my mind. But 
at the meeting of my class, this subject of my 
life plan was not brought up. We had a 
most enjoyable time and parted with nearly the 
same fraternal feeling that characterized our 
parting at graduation. After the decennial 
meeting, I returned to Fitchburg and told Has- 
kins that I was going down to Washington to 
offer my services to the government as a volun- 
teer for the short period of six months, and that 
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in case anything happened to me (hiring the six 
months so that 1 could not come hack to atttuKi 
to the shipping of the machinery to Slianghni, 
he should attend to it. I left him all tlu* 
papers — the cost and description of tlie machin- 
ery, the hills of lading, insurance, and freight, 
and directed him to send everything to the* 
Viceroy’s agent in Shanghai. 'I'his precautionary 
step having been taken, 1 slipped down to Wash- 
ington. 

Brigadier-General Barnes of Springflfld, 
Mass., happened to he the general in charge <»f 
the Volunteer Department. liis heaihjuarters 
were at Willard’s Hotel. I called on him mid 
made known to him my object, that 1 felt as a 
naturalized citizen of tlie I -nited States, it was 
my bounden duty to offer my services as n 
volunteer courier to carry dc.s}>atchcs In’tweeii 
Washington and the neare.st Federal camp for 
at least six months, simply to show my loyalty 
and patriotism to my adopted country, and that 
I would furnish my own e(juj}nncnt.s. He siihI 
that he remembered me well, liaving met me in 
the Yale library in New Haven, in 1H5II, on » 
visit to his son, William Barnes, who was in the 
college at the time I was, and who «flt*rwardH 
became a prominent lawyer in San Francisco. 
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General Barnes asked what business I was en- 
gaged in. I told him that since my graduation 
in 1854 I had been in China and had recently 
returned with an order to purchase machinery 
for a machine shop ordered by Viceroy and 
Generalissimo Tsang Kwoh Fan. I told him 
the machinery was being made to order in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., under the supervision of an 
American mechanical engineer, and as it would 
take at least six months before the same could 
be completed, I was anxious to offer my services 
to the government in the meantime as an evidence 
of my loyalty and patriotism to my adopted 
country. He was quite interested and pleased 
with what I said. 

“Well, my young friend,” said he, “I thank 
you very much for your offer, but since you are 
charged with a responsible trust to execute for 
the Chinese government, you had better return 
to Fitchburg to attend to it. We have plenty of 
men to serve, both as couriers and as fighting 
men to go to the front.” Against this peremptory 
decision, I could urge nothing further, but I felt 
that I had at least fulfilled my duty to my 
adopted country. 



CHAPTER XV 


MY SECOND METl’KX TO (TUNA 

The machiiuTV was luit fmisluM! till tlu* curly 
spring of 1865. It was shippc<i <lircct from New 
York to Shanghai, Chitia; while it was {i<!uhling 
the Cape of Good Hope on its way to the East. 
I took passage in another direction, hack to 
China- I wanted to ci^eirele the glohe once in my 
life, and this was my opportunity. I couhl say 
after that, tliat I had circumnavigated the glohe. 
So I planned to go hack hy way <»f San Fran- 
cisco. In order to do that. I had t<j take into 
consideration the fact that the lhnt>n Pacittc 
from Chicago to San Francisco via Omaha was 
not completed, nor w'as any .Hteamsliip line suh- 
sidized hy the lTnite<l Stales government to 
cross the Pacific from San Fnmeisct> t«» any sea- 
port, either in .Ta])an or China at the time. On 
that acconnt I was obliged to take a eircuitons 
route, by taking a coast steamer from Ne%v York 
to Panama, cross the Isthmu.s, and from there 
take passage in another coa.st steamer up the 

Mexican coast to San Franciscf*, Cal. 

160 
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At San Francisco, I was detained two weeks 
where I had to wait for a vessel to bridge me over 
the broad I’acific, either to Yokohama or Shang- 
Inii. At tliat time, as there was no other vessel 
advertised to sail for the East, I was compelled 
to take passage on board the “Ida de Rogers,” a 
IsTantueket bark. There were six passengers, 
including myself. We had to pay $500 each for 
passage from San Francisco to Yokohama. 
’'The crew consisted of the captain, who had with 
him his wife, and a little boy six years old, a 
mate, three sailors and a cook, a Chinese boy. 
The “Ida de Rogers” was owned by Captain 
Norton who hailed from Nantucket. She was 
about one hundred and fifty feet long — an old 
tub at that. She carried no cargo and little or no 
l)allast, except bilge-water, wluch may have come 
from Nantucket, for aught I know. The skip- 
per, true to the point of the country where they 
produce crops of seamen of microscopic ideas, 
was found to be not at all deficient in his close 
calculations of how to shave closely in every bar- 
gain and, in fact, in everything in life. In this 
in.stance, we had ample opportunity to find out 
under whom we were sailing. Before we were 
fairly out of the “Golden Gate,” we were treated 
every day with salted mackerel, which I took to 
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be the daily and fashionable dish of Nantucket. 
The cook vve had made niattcr.s worse, as he did 
not seem to know his business ami was no doubt 
picked up in San Francisco just to fill the 
vacancy. The mackerel w’as cot»ki*d anti brtniglit 
on the table wit!it)ut being fresheneti, and tiie 
Indian meal cakes that were serveti witli it, were 
but half bakcti, so that tiay after tiay w'e prac- 
tically all left the table tiisgusted anti Iiaif 
starved. Not only was the foot! bati and un- 
healthy, but the skipper's family was of a very 
low type. The skipper liimself was a most 
profane man, ami nlthtnigli I never heard the 
wife swear, yet .she .seemeti to enjoy her huslmnti's 
oaths. Their little boy wdio was mjt more than 
six years old, seemed to have surpassed the father 
in profanity. It may l>e said that the young 
scamp had mastereti his sh(»rter and lt>nger cate- 
chism of profanity completely, for he was not 
wanting in cxpres.sions of the most tHsgusting 
and repulsive kind, as taught him by his sire, yet 
his parents sat listening t«> him with evident .satis- 
faction, glancing around at the passengers to 
catch their approval. One of the passengers, an 
Englishman, who stow! near listening and smt»k- 
ing his pipe, only remarked ironically, “You 
have a smart boy there.” At this the skipiwr 
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nodded, ■while the mother seemed to gloat over 
her young hopeful. Such a scene was of daily 
occurrence, and one that we could not escape, 
since wc were cooped up in such narrow (juarlcrs 
on account of the snudlncss of the vessel. There 
was not even a five-foot deck where one could 
stretch his legs. W^'e were most of the time shut 
up in the dining room, as it was the coolest spot 
we coidd find. Jiefore our voyage was half over, 
wc had occasion to land at one of the most north- 
erly islands of the Hawaiian group for fresh 
water and provisions. While the vessel was 
being victualed, all the pas-sengers landed and 
went out to the country to take a stroll, which 
was a great relief. were gone nearly all day. 
We all re-embarked early in the evening. It 
seemed that the captain had filled the forward 
hold with chickens and young turkeys. We con- 
gratulate<l ourselves that flic skipper after all 
had swung rouml to show a generou.s streak, 
which ha<! oidy netaled an opportunity to sho%v 
it.self, and that for the rest of the voyage he was 
no (hiubt going to feed u,s on fre.sh chickens and 
turkeys to make up for the suited mackerel, 
which might have given u.s the .scun-y had we 
continued on the same diet. For the first day or 
so, after we resumed our voyage, we had chicken 
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and fish for our breakfast and dinners, hut that 
was the last we saw of the fresh i)rovi,sions. We 
saw no turkey on the table. On making iiujniry, 
the cook told us that both the ehickens and the 
turkeys were bought, not ft>r (nir table, hut for 
speeulation, to be sold on arrival in Vokohama. 
Unfortunately for the skipper, tiie tdiickens and 
turkeys for want of proper foo<l anti fresh air, 
had died a few days before our arrival at the port. 

Immediately upon reaehing Yokohama, I 
took passage in a F. k (). steamer fttr Shanghai. 

On my arrival there, 1 ftnuul the inaehinery 
had all arrived a month ladtjre; it had all been 
delivered in good contlition anti perfeet -wtirking 
order. I had been absent fnun C'hina a little t)ver 
a year. During that time Vieer(»y 'Fsang Kwtdi 
li'an, with the co-operation t»f his brother, Tsang 
Kwoh Chuen, succeeded in the capture of Nan- 
king, which put an end to the great Taiping 
Ilebellion of 1850. 

On my arrival in Slianghai, I found that the 
Viceroy had gone up to Chu Chow, thtf most 
northerly department of Kiangsu provinw, close 
to the border line of Shan Tung, and situated on 
the canal. He made that his headquarters in 
superintending the subjugation of the Nienfi or 
Anwhui rebels, against whom Li Hung Chang 
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had been appointed as liis lieutenant in the field. 
I was requested to go up to Chu Chow to make a 
report in person regarding the purchase of the 
machinery. 

On my journey to Chu Chow, I was accom- 
panied by my old friend Wha Yuh Ting part of 
the way. We went by the Grand Canal from 
Sinu-Mew at the Yangtze up as far as Yang 
Chow, the great entrepot for the Government 
Salt Monopoly. There we took mule carts over- 
land to Chu Chow. We were three days on our 
journey. Chu Chow is a departmental city and 
here, as stated before. Viceroy Tsang made his 
quarters. I was there three days. The Viceroy 
complimented me highly for what I had done. 
He made my late commission to the States to 
purchase machinery the subject of a special 
memorial to the government. Such a special 
memorial on any political event invariably gives 
it political prominence and weight, and in order 
to lift me at once from a position of no im- 
portance to a territorial civil appointment of the 
bona fide fifth rank, was a step seldom asked for 
or conceded. He made out my case to be an 
exceptional one, and the following is the lan- 
guage he used in his memorial: 

“Yung Wing is a foreign educated Chinese. 
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He has mastered the English language. In liis 
journey over thousand.^ of miles of ocean to the 
extreme ends of the earth to fidtiU the commissiiui 
I entrusted to him, he was utterly ohiiviems to 
difficulties and dang<‘rs that lav in !us way. In 
this respect even the ini.ssions nf the /Vneients 
present no parallel etpial to his. 'riiercfore, I 
would recommend that lie h<* pronit»te<I to the 
expectancy of one of the Kinngsu .suhprcfects, 
and he is entitled to fill the first vacancy pre- 
senting itself, iti recognition of his vnluahle 
services.” 

His .secretary, wdm drew up the memorial at 
his dictation, gave me a copy of the memorial 
before I left Chu Chow f<jr Shanghai, and c<m- 
gratulatcd me on the great honor the Viceroy 
had conferred otj me. I thanke«I the V'iccrtjy 
before bidding him good-hye. and expressed the 
hope that my action.s in the future would justify 
his high opinion of me. 

In k*.ss than two months after leaving him. a»t 
official dotniment from tl»e Viceroy reaelied me in 
Shanghai, and in OetolnT, 1805, I was n full- 
fledged mandarin of the flftlj rank. While wait- 
ing as an expectant .suhprefeet, I was retaitiei! 
by the provincial authorities aa a governnient 
interpreter and translator. My salary was $250 
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( 

( per month. No other expectant official of the 

province — ^not even an expectant Taotai (an of- 
[ ficial of the fourth rank) — could command such 

! a salary. 

I Ting Yih Chang was at the time Taotai of 

Shanghai. He and I became great friends. He 
I rose rapidly in official rank and became succes- 

^ sively salt commissioner, provincial treasurer 

and Taotai or governor of Kiang Nan. Through 
him, I also rose in official rank and was decorated 
i with the peacock’s feather. While Ting Yih 

Chang was salt commissioner, I accompanied 
him to Yang Chow and was engaged in translat- 
ing Colton’s geography into Chinese, for about 
six months. I then returned to Shanghai to re- 
sume my position as government interpreter and 
I translator. I had plenty of time on my hands. I 

I took to translating “Parsons on Contracts,” 

f which I thought might be useful to the Chinese. 

In this work I was fortxmate in seeming the ser- 
vices of a Chinese scholar to help me. I found 
( him well versed in mathematics and in all Chinese 

1 official business, besides being a fine Chinese 

I scholar and writer. He finally persuaded me not 

I to continue the translation, as there was some 

I doubt as to whether such a work, even when 

I finished, would be in demand, because the 
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Chinese courts are seldom troubled with litiga- 
tions on contracts, an<i in all eases of violation of 
contracts, the C'liinese code is used. 

In 1867, Viceroy 'J'snng Kwoh Fan, witii 
Li Hung Chang’s co-operatism, sueet‘eded in 
ending the Nienfi rebellion, and came to Nan- 
king to fill his vieeroyalty of the two 
Kiangs. 

Before taking up his pt>silif»n as viceroy of 
the Kiangs permanently, he toctk a tour of in- 
spection through his jurisdiction an«l «>ne of the 
important places he visited was Shatighai and 
the Kiang Nan Arsenal™ an estahlishinent <»f his 
own creation. He went tlirough the arsenal with 
undisguised interest. I pointed »»ut to him the 
machinery which I bought for him in America. 
He stood and watched its automatic m«ivement 
with unabated delight, f(»r this was the first time 
he had seen machinery, and how it wt>rke<i. 
It was during thi.s vi.slt that I succeeded in per- 
suading him to liave a mechanical seSuad aimexetl 
to the arsenal, in which (.’hinese yi>uth.s miglit he 
taught the theory a.s w»eU as the practice of 
mechanical engineering, and thins eiiahk* China 
in time to dispense with the employment of 
foreign mecharueal engineers and machinists, and 
to be perfectly independent. This at onw ap- 
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pealed to the practical turn of the Chinese mind, 
and the school was hually added to the arsenal. 
They are doubtless turninpf out at the present 
time both mechanical engineers and machinists of 
all descriptions. 



CHAPTER XVI 


PROPOSAL OF MV EDUCATIONAL 
SC’HEME 

Having scoretl in a .sjnull way this educa- 
tional victory, by inducing the X'iceroy to estah- 
lisli a mechanical training school as a C{»roIIary 
to the arsenal, I felt <|uitc worked up and encour- 
aged concerning my educational scheim* which 
ha<l been lying dt)rmanl in my mind for the past 
tiftcen years, awaiting an opportunity to be 
brought forward. 

Besides \''iccroy Tsang Kwoh Fan, whom I 
c«)unted upon to back me in furthering the 
scheme, Ting Yih Chang, an tdd frierjd of mine, 
had become an important factor to be reckoned 
with in Chine.se politics. He was a man of pro- 
gres.sive tendencies and w'a.s alive to all practical 
measures of refornn He had been appointed 
governor of Kiangsu province, and after his 
accession tt) hi.s new oflice, I had many inter- 
views with Iiim regarding my educational scheme, 
in which he was intensely interested. He told 

me that he was in correspondence with Wen 
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Seang, the prime minister of China, who was a 
Manchu, and that if 1 were to put my scheme in 
writing, he would forward it to Peking, and ask 
Wen Seang to use his influence to memorialize 
the government for its adoption. Such an unex- 
pected piece of information came like a clap of 
thunder and fairly lifted me off my feet. I im- 
mediately left Suchau for Shanghai. With the 
help of my Nanking friend, who had helped me 
in the work of translating “l*arsons on Con- 
tracts,” I drew up four proposals to be present- 
ed to Governor Ting, to be forwarded by him to 
Minister Wen Seang, at Peking. They were as 
follows: 


FIRST PROPOSAL 

The first proposal contemplated the organiza- 
tion of a Steamship Company on a joint stock 
basis. No foreigner was to be allowed to be a 
stockholder in the company. It was to be a 
purely Chinese company, managed and worked 
by Chinese exclusively. 

To insure its stability and success, an annual 
government subsidy was to be made in the shape 
of a certain percentage of the tribute rice 
carried to Peking from Shanghai and Chdnkiang, 
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and olsewliere, where tribute rice is paid over to 
the government in lieu of taxes in money. This 
tribute rice lieretofore had been taken to Peking 
by llat-bottom boats, via the CJrand Canal. 
Thousands of these boats 'were built expressly 
for this riee transj)urtation, which supported a 
large population all along the wlude route of the 
(Jrand Canal. 

On account of the great evils arising from this 
mode of transportation, such as tluf great length 
of time it took to take the rice to Pckitig, the 
great percentage of loss from theft, and from 
fermentation, whicli made the rice unfit for fot>d, 
part of the tribute rice was cnrrital by sea in 
Ningpo junks as far as Tiensin, and fnan thence 
transhipped again in flat-ladtom boats to Peking. 
But even the Ningpo junk .system was attended 
witli great loss of time and mtich damage, almost 
as great as by flat-bottom .scow.s. My proposi- 
tion was to use steam tt> do the wt»rk, .supplanting 
both the flat-bottomed .scows and the Ningpo 
junk system, .so that the million.s who were de- 
pendent on rice for .suljsi.stence might find it 
po.S8ible to get gootl and stniml rice. This is 
one of the great benefit.s and lilessings which the 
China Merchant Steamsliip Co. has conferred 
upon China. 
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SKC'ONl) PIIOPOSAL 

The second proposition was for the govern- 
ment to send picked Chinese youths abroad to he 
thorouglily educated for the i)uhlic service. The 
scheme contemplated the education of one hun- 
dred and twenty .students as an experiment. 
These one hundred and twenty students were to 
be divided into four installments of thirty 
students each, one installment to he sent out 
each year. They were to have fifteen years 
to finish their education. Their average age was 
to he from twelve to fourteen years. If the 
first and second installments proved to he a suc- 
cess, the scheme was to he continued indefinitely. 
Cluncse teachers were to he provided to keep up 
their knowledge of Chinese while in the United 
States. Over the whole enterprise two commis- 
sioners were to he appointed, and the govern- 
ment was to appropriate a certain percentage of 
the Shanghai customs to maintain the mission. 

Tiimn PROPOSAi- 

The third proposition was to induce the gov- 
ernment to open the mineral resources of the 
country and thus in an indirect way lead to the 
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necessity of introducing railroads to transport 
the mineral products from the interior to the 
ports. 

I did not expect this projiosition to he adopted 
and carried out, hecau.se C'hina at that time had 
no mining engineers who could he depended 
upon to develop the mines, nor were the people 
free from the Fung vShui superstition,* I had no 
faith whatever in the succe.s.s of this proposition, 
hut simply put it in writing to show how ambi- 
tious I was to have the government wake up to 
the possibilities of the development of its vast 
resources. 


HnntTH rRoros.vn 


The encroachment of foreign p(»wer.s upo!i the 
indepemlenl sovereignty of C'hina has always 
been watched by me with the most intense inter- 
est. No one who is at all ac(juainted with Homan 
Catholicism can fail to be impressed w-ith the 
unwarranted pretensions and assumptions of the 
Romish church in C'hina. She chums civil juris- 

tloeirifiii lialil by tbi» Sit t4i llta i|ilrit.a fir 

fiiftil that rtibi tmtr wiittin mitl laity mlmmm 

aid swMarmiKmtt waliiri. TliS» tbirlrlp^ m itiiivifrftil aitii 
&mmg tht C’tilrifi«#, ftiiil In » fr#«itt |iritiii|di ttoir iMWtllity 

to mSlrimtli ibpy tltal 

Mgar ttia 0f tliii air waters a»i| rntm 
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diction over her proselytes, and takes civil and 
criminal cases out of Chinese courts. In order to 
put a stop to such insidious and crafty workings 
to gain temporal power in China, I put forth 
this proposition: to prohibit missionaries of any 
religious sect or denomination from exercising 
any kind of jurisdiction over their converts, in 
either civil or criminal eases. These four propo- 
sitions were carefully drawn up, and were pre- 
sented to Governor Ting for transmission to 
Peking. 

Of the four proposals, the first, third and 
fourth were put iix to chaperone the second, in 
which my whole heart was enlisted, and which 
above all others was the one I wanted to be taken 
up ; but nf)t to give it too prominent a place, at the 
suggestion of my Chinese teacher, it was as- 
signed a second place in the order of the arrange- 
ment. Governor Ting recognized this, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to Prime Minister Wen Seang 
and forwarded the proposals to Peking. Two 
months later, a letter from Ting, at Suchau, his 
headquarters, gave me to understand that news 
from Peking had reached him that Wen Seang’s 
mother had died, and he was obliged, according 
to Chinese laws and customs, to retire from office 
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and go into mourning for a pcrio<l of twenty- 
seven months, ecjuivalent to three years, and to 
abstain altogether from {>uhlie affairs of all 
kinds. This news threw a cold blanket over my 
educational scheme for the time being. Xo .sooner 
had one misfortune happened than another took 
its place, worst than the first -Wen Seang him- 
self, three months afterwards, was overtaken by 
death <luring his retirenu*nt. 'rhis announce- 
ment appeared in the Peking “(Jn/.ette," which I 
saw, besi<les being ofHeially informed of it by 
Governor Ting. Nt) one who had a pet .scheme 
to promote or a hobl>y to ride couhl feel more 
bbic than I did, when the cup of joy held so near 
to his lips was da.shed from him. I was not entire- 
ly disheartened by such eireumslanees, but had an 
abiding faith that my edueatituial scheme woidtl 
in the end come out all right. There was an 
interval of at least three years of suspense aiul 
waiting between 1B68 and 1H7(>. I kept pegging 
at Governor Ting, urging him to keep the sub- 
ject constantly before Viceroy Tsang's mind. 
Ikit like the fate of all measure.s of ref(»nn, it had 
to abide it.s time and opportunity. 

The time and the opportunity for iny etluca- 
tional scheme to materialize finally came. Con- 
trary to all human expectations, the opp<jrtunity 
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appeared in the guise of the Tientsin Massaere. 
isjo more did Samson, when he slew the Tim- 
riath lion, expeet to extract honey from its 
carcass than did I expect to extract from the 
slaughter of the French nuns and Sisters of 
Charity the educational scheme that was destined 
to make a new China of the old, and to work out 
an Oriental civilization on an Occidental basis. 

The Tientsin Massacre took place early in 
1870. It arose from the gross ignorance and 
superstition of the Tientsin populace regarding 
the work of the imns and Sisters of Charity, part 
of whose religious duty it was to rescue found- 
lings and castaway orphans, who were gathered 
into hospitals, cared for and educated for the 
services of the Roman Catholic church. This 
henehcent work was misunderstood and miscon- 
strued by the ignorant masses, who really be- 
lieved in the rumors and stories that the infants 
and children thus gathered in were taken into 
the hospitals and churches to have their eyes 
gouged out for medical and religious purposes. 
Such diabolical reports soon spread like wild-fire 
till popular excitement was worked up to its 
hiighest pitch of frenzy, and the infuriated mob, 
regardless of death and fearless of law, plunged 
headlong into the Tientsin Massacre. In that 
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massacre a Protestant church was burned and 
destroyed, as %vas also a Homan Catholic church 
and hospital; several nuns or Sisters of Charity 
were killed. 

At the time of this occurrence, Chung IIou 
was viceroy of the Metropolitan prtwincc. He 
had been ambassador to Hussia previously, but 
in this unfortunate affair, acconling to Chinese 
law, he was held responsible, was degradetl from 
office and banished. The whole imbroglio was 
finally settled and patched iip by the payment of 
an indemnity to the relatives and friends of the 
victims of the massacre and the rebuildiiig of 
the Homan Catholic and Protestant churches, 
another Catholic hospital, iK'sitles a suitable 
official aj)ology made by the g«)vernment for the 
incident. Had the French government not been 
handicapped by the impending (tcrman War 
which threatened her at the time, France would 
certainly have made the Tientsin Massaerc a 
casus belli, and imother slice t»f the Chinese 
Empire would have l)ccn annexed to the French 
possessions in Asia. As it was, Tomjuin, a trih- 
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Kwoh Fan, Mow Chung Hsi, Liu * * * and 
Ting Yih Chang, Governor of Kiang Su. Li 
Hung Chang was still in the field finishing up 
the Nienfi rebellion, otherwise he, too, would have 
been appointed to take part in the proceedings 
of the settlement. I was telegraphed for by my 
friend. Ting Yih Chang, to be present to act as 
interpreter on the occasion, but the telegram did 
not reach me in time for me to accompany him to 
Tientsin; but I reached Tientsin in time to wit- 
ness the last proceedings. The High Commis- 
sioners, after the settlement with the French, for 
some reason or other, did not disband, but re- 
mained in Tientsin for several days. They evi- 
dently had other matters of State connected with 
Chung Hou’s degradation and banishment to 
consider. 



CIIAPTKH XVH 

THE CIIINKSK KDMCATIONAI. 
MISSION 


Taking advantage of their presence, I seized 
the opportunity to press rny etiiieatioiud seljeinc 
upon the attention of Ting Yih C'hang and 
urged him to present tlje sul>jeet to the Boar<I of 
Commissioners of vehich Tsang Kwt>h Fan was 
president. I knew Ting .sympathized with me in 
the scheme, and I knew, tw), tliat Tsang Kwt)h 
Fan had been well infornutd of it three years 
before through (Jovernor Ting. (lovernor Ting 
took up the matter in dead earnest aiul lield 
many private interviews with Tsang Kwoli Fan 
as well as with the other members <»f the Com- 
mission. One evening, returning to his Iiead- 
quarters very late, he came to my rtwim and 
awakened me and told me that V^'iceroy Tsang 
and the other Commissioners luwi iinauimcjusly 
decided to sign their names winjointly in a 
memorial to the government to adopt my four 
propositions. This piece of news was too much 

to allow me to sleep any more that night; wliile 
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lying on my bed, as wakeful as an owl, I felt as 
though I were treading on clouds and walking 
in air. Two days after this stirring j)iece of 
news, the memorial was jointly signed with 
Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan’s name heading the 
list, and was on its way to Peking by pony ex- 
press. Meanwhile, before the Board of Com- 
missioners disbanded and Viceroy Tsang took 
his departure for Nanking, it was decided that 
Chin Lan Pin, a member of the Ilanlin College, 
who had served twenty years as a clerk in the 
Board of Punishment, should be recommended by 
Ting to co-operate with me in charge of the Chi- 
nese Educational Commission. The ground 
upon which Chin Lan Pin was recommended as 
a co-commissioner was that he was a Han Lin and 
a regularly educated Chinese, and the enterprise 
would not be so likely to meet with the opposi- 
tion it might have if I were to attempt to carry 
it out alone, because the scheme in principle and 
significance was against the Chinese theory of 
national education, and it would not have taken 
much to create a reaction to defeat the plan on 
account of the intense conservatism of the gov- 
ernment. The wisdom and the shrewd policy of 
such a move appealed to me at once, and I ac- 
cepted the suggestion with pleasure and alacrity. 
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So Chin Lan Pin was written to and came to 
Tientsin. The next day, after a farewell dinner 
had been accorded to the lioard of Commission- 
ers before it broke up, CJovernor Ting intro- 
duced me to Chin Ijan Pin, whom I !iad never 
met before and who was to be my associate in 
the educational scheme. He evidently was 
pleased to quit Peking, where he Inid been 
cooped up in the Board of Punishment f<jr 
twenty years as a clerk. He ha<l never tilled a 
government position in any other capacity in his 
life, nor did he show any practical experience in 
the world of business and hard facts. In his 
habits he was very retiring, but very seltolarly. 
In disposition he w'as kindly and pleasant, Init 
very timid and afraid of re.sponsibiIities of even a 
feather’s weight. 

In the winter of 1870, Tsang Kwoh Fan, after 
having settled the Tientsin imbroglio, returned 
to Nanking, his headejuarters as the viceroy of 
the two Kiangs. There he received the imperial 
rescript sanctioning his joint memorial on the 
four proposals submitted through Ting Yih 
Chang for adoption by the government. He 
notified me on the subject. It was a glorious 
piece of news, and the Chinese cdueational project 
thus became a veritable historical fact, marking 
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a new era in the annals of China. Tsang invited 
me to repair to Nanking, and during that visit 
the most important points connected with the 
mission were settled, viz.: the establishment of 
a preparatory school; the number of students to 
be selected to be sent abroad; where the money 
was to come from to support the students while 
there; the number of years they were to be al- 
lowed to remain there for their education. 

The educational commission was to consist 
of two commissioners. Chin Lan Pin and myself. 
Chin Lan Pin’s duty was to see that the students 
should keep up their knowledge of Chinese while 
in America; my duty was to look after their for- 
eign education and to find suitable homes for 
them. Chin Lan Pin and myself were to look 
after their expenses conjointly. Two Chinese 
teachers were provided to keep up their studies in 
Chinese, and an interpreter was provided for the 
Commission. Yeh Shu Timg and Yung Yune 
Foo were the Chinese teachers and Tsang Lai 
Sun was the interpreter. Such was the com- 
position of the Chinese Educational Commis- 
sion. 

As to the character and selection of the 
students: the whole number to be sent abroad 
for education was one hundred and twenty; they 
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were to be divided into four installments of 
thirty members eaeh, one instullment to be sent 
each year for four successive years at about the 
same time. The candidates to be selected were not 
to be younger than twelve or older than fifteen 
years of age. They wert‘ to show respectable par- 
entage or responsible an<! resjjcctable guardians. 
They were require<l to pass a medical examina- 
tion, and an examination in their (’hinese studie.s 
according to regulation-reading ami writing itf 
Chinese — also to pass an English examinatit>n if 
a candidate had been in an Engli.sh school. All 
successful candidates were required tt> repair 
every day to the preparatory school, where teach- 
ers were provided to continue witli their Chine.se 
studies, and to begin the study of English or to 
continue with their English studie.s, for at least 
one year before they were to embark for the 
United States. 

Parents and guardians were required to sign 
a paper which stated that without rtJctnirse, they 
were perfectly williijg to let their mms trr 
prot%^*s go abroad to lie eclucatetl for a period 
of fifteen years, from the time they Ijcgan their 
studies in the United States until they Inul 
finished, and that during the fifteen years, the 
government was not to he responsible for <!eat!i 
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or for any accident that might happen to any 
student. 

The government guaranteed to pay all their 
expenses while they were being educated. It 
was to provide every installment with a Chinese 
teacher to accompany it to the United States, 
and to give each installment of students a suit- 
able outfit- Such were the reciuirements and the 
organization of the student corps. 

Immediately upon my return to Shanghai 
from Nanking after my long interview with the 
Viceroy, my first step was to have a preparatory 
school established in Shanghai for the accommo- 
dation of at least thirty students, which was the 
full complement for the first installment.. Liu 
Kai Sing, w'ho was with the Viceroy for a 
number of years as his first secretary in the 
Department on Memorials, was appointed 
superintendent of the preparatory school in 
Shanghai. In him, I found an able coadjutor 
as well as a staunch friend who took a deep 
interest in the educational scheme. He it was 
who prepared all the four installments of stu- 
dents to come to this country. 

Thus the China end of the scheme was set 
afloat in the summer of 1871. To make up the 
full complement of the first installment of 
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students, 1 had to take a trip down to Ilong 
Kong to visit the English government scliools to 
select from them a few bright candidates who 
had had some instruction both in English and 
Chinese studies. As the people in the northern 
part of China did not know that such an e<iuea- 
tional scheme had been projected by the govern- 
ment, there being no C'hinese newspapers pub- 
lished at that time to spread the news among 
the people, w'e had, at first, few applications for 
entraxice into the prei>aratory schtad. All the 
applicxitions came from the C'anton people, 
especially from the district of Heang Shatx. 
This accounts for the fact that nixxe-tenths <»f the 
one hundred and twenty government stxidents 
were from the south. 

In the winter of 1 87 1, a few months after the 
preparatory school had begun operations, China 
suffered an irrepuralile h»ss by the xleath of Vice- 
roy Tsang Kwoh Fan, who died in Nanking at 
the ripe age of seventy-one years. Had his life 
been spared even a year hmger, he woidxl have 
seen the fir.st installment of thirty students start- 
ed for the United Statcs.—the first fruit of lus 
own planting. Btxt founder.s of all gi^at and 
good works are not permitted I>y the nature anti 
order of things to live beyond their ordained lim- 
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to "witness the successful developments 
their own labor in this world; hut the conse- 
3nces of human action and human character, 
en once their die is cast, will reach to eternity, 
fficient for Tsang Kwoh Fan that he had 
aple"ted his share in the educational line well. 
; did a great and glorious work for China and 
5teri"ty, and those who were privileged to reap 
! benefit of his labor will find ample reason to 
ss liim as China’s great benefactor. Tsang, 
a statesman, a patriot, and as a man, towered 
3ve liis contemporaries even as Mount Everest 
BS alDove the surrounding heights of the Hima- 
'a range, forever resting in imdisturbed calm- 
3S and crowned with the purity of everlasting 
)vir. Before he breathed his last, I was told 
it it "was his wish that his successor and pro- 
ULii Hung Chang, be requested to take up 
mantle and carry on the work of the Chinese 
lucational Commission. 

Li Idling Chang was of an altogether different 
Lke-"ni> from his distinguished predecessor and 
tron.. He was of an excitable and nervous 
nperament, capricious and impulsive, suscep- 
le to flattery and praise, or, as the Chinese 
:onically put it, he was fond of wearing tall 
ts. TTis outward manners were brusque, but 
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he was inwardly kiiid-hearled. As a statesman 
he was far Inferior to TsatiK'. a patriot and 
politician, his character could not stand a nio- 
inent before tlie searehliffht »if cold and impartial 
history. It was under such a man that the 
Chinese Kdueational Commission was launched 
fortli. 

In the latter part ttf the summ«T of tH72 the 
first installment of C'hinese students, thirty in 
number, were ready to start em the passaj^e 
across the I’aeiiie to the Cnited States. In tnder 
that they might have homes to go to on their 
arrival, it devtdved upon me to precede them hy 
one month, leaving Chin Can Ihn. the two 
Clunese teachers ami their interpreter to come on 
a mail later. After reaehing .N’ew York hy the 
Hallimore and Ohio, via \Vashiugti»n. I went as 
far a.s New Haven on my way to SpringfieUl, 
Mass., where I intemleil to meet the students and 
other memhers of the eommission on their way 
to the East hy the Bostmi and Albany Hailroad, 
At New Haven, the first person I called upon t»» 
announce my mi.s.sion was Prof, .fnmr.s Iliulley. 
He was indeed glad to .see me, and wa.s deligbleil 
to know that I had come haek w ith such a inis.sion 
in my hamls. After making my wants known 
to him, he immediately recommeiideil me to cull 
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ipon Mr. B. G. Northrop, which I did. Mr. 
sTorthrop was then Commissioner of Education 
or Connecticut. I told him my business and 
sked his advice. He strongly recommended me 
0 distribute and locate the students in New 
England families, either by twos or fours to 
ach family, where they could be cared for and at 
he same time instructed, till they were able to 
oin classes in graded schools. This advice I 
ollowed at once. I went on to Springfield, 
dass., which city I considered was the most 
entral point from which to distribute the stu- 
ents in New England; for this reason I chose 
pringfield for my headquarters. This enabled 
le to be very near my friends. Dr. A. S. 
IcClean and his worthy wife, both of whom had 
een my steadfast friends since 1854. 

But through the advice of Dr. B. G. Northrop 
nd other friends, I made my permanent head- 
uarters in the city of Hartford, Conn., and for 
early two years oin* headquarters were located 
n Sumner Street. I did not abandon Spring- 
eld, but made it the center of distribution and 
)cation of the students as long as they continued 
> come over, which was for three successive years, 
iding in 1875. 

In 1874, Li Hung Chang, at the recommen- 
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dation of the conimissioiu authori/.etJ me to put 
up a handsome, substantial Imilding on C’ollins 
Street as the |)ermanenl ln‘a(l(juartfrs of the 
Chinese Educational Commission in the I 'uited 
States. In January, 1H75, we moved mtu our 
new hcad(juarters, which was a large, doulile 
three-story house si)a(*ious enough to aeeommo- 
date the Commissioners, teachers and seventy- 
five students at one time. It was provideii with 
a school-room where C'hinese wa.s exclusively 
taught; a dining room, a double kitchen, dormi- 
tories and bath rooms. The motive which led 
me to build permanent headquarters itf our own 
was to have the educational mission us ih'cplj' 
rooted in the United States as pos.sihie. so as lud 
to give the Chinese government any ehanec of 
retrograding in thi.s movement. Such wa.s my 
proposal, hut that was not (Jod’s disposal as .sul>- 
se(iueut events plainly provenh 
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INVKSTUIATION OF TIIK COOLIE 
THAFFIC IN IVEIOr 

In the Hprijig of 1H7*L I retununl to China on 
n flying visit for the sole pnrpose of introducing 
the CJatling gun—a comparatively new weapon 
of warfare of a niost destructive charaeter. I 
liad some diflieidty in persmuiing the Gatling 
Company to give me the sole agency of the gun 
in I'liina, heeause they did not know who I was, 
ami were unaetjuainled with my practical husi- 
iicss experience. In fact, they did not know how 
successfully I had carried on the Taiping Green 
*[rcu Expedition in in the face of dangers 

a.ml iirivations which few men dared to face. 
However, I prevailed <in the president of the 
c'ornpany, Dr. Gatling him.self, the inventor of 
the g^un, to entrust me with the agtmey. Exactly 
a. month after my arrival in Tientsin. I cabled 
the company an order for a battery of fifty guns, 
which amounted altogether to something over 
^100,000, a pretty hig order for a man who it 

was thought could not do anything. This order 

1»1 
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was followed by .subsequent order.s. 1 was 
anxious that China .should have the latest modern 
guns as well a.s the latc.st inodtTa etlueated men. 
The Gatling C'onipany was .sati.slietl with my 
work and had a ilitferenl tq>inion td' me after- 
ward.s. 

While I was in Tient.sin, uttemling t«> the gun 
business, the Viceroy told me that the Peruvian 
commissioner was there waiting to make a 
treaty with China regarding the further impor- 
tation of coolie labor into Peru. He watded me 
to call on the eoinmis.sioner and talk with him «tn 
the subject, which I did. In his conversation, 
he pictured to me in r««y e»»lor.s how well tlie 
Chinese were treated in Peru; liow tlwy were 
pro.spering and doing well there, ami said that the 
Chinese g(»vcrnmcnt ought to eonrltule a treaty 
with Peru to enctmrage the p<M»rer class «if 
Chinese to emigrate to that ctnmtry, wliieli 
offered a fine chance for them tt» lad ter tliem- 
selve.s. I told him that I knew .soiiiething abend 
the coolie traffic a.s it was carried tin in Macao; 
how the country people were inveigled ami kitl- 
napped, put into hnrrac(«m.s and kept there by 
force till they were shipped on hoartl. where they 
were made to sign lalatr contracts either ftir 
Cuba or Peru, On landing at their destination, 
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loy were then sold to the highest hiddcr, and 
lade to sign another eontrael with liieir new 
lusters, who took sjH'ciuI eare to have the con- 
•aet renewed at the end of every term, prac- 
;ea!ly making slaves of tliem for life. Then I 
i»ld him something ahmit the horrors of the 
liddle passage between Maeao and Cuba or 
Trir, how whole eargoes of them revolted in 
lid-oeean, and either eommitted wholesale sui- 
kle hy jumping into the oeean, or else over- 
owered the eufdain and the erew, killed them 
nd threw them overboanl, and then took their 
hanees in the drifting of the vessel. 

Sueh were smne of the faets and horrons of 
iie eoolie tratlie I pietun-d to the l^'ruvian (ujin- 
lissioner. I t«>ld him plainly that lie must not 
xpeet me to help him in this diuholieal husiness. 
hi the eontrary, 1 told him I would dissuade the 
'ieeroy from entering into a treaty with Peru to 
arry on sueh inhuman tratlie. How the Pern- 
tan’s eonntenanee elianged when he lieard me 
eliver my mind «m tlie sultjeel! Disappoint- 
lent, tli.spleasure and anger were visible in his 
uuntenance. 1 hade him good morning, fttr I 
^a.s myself somewhat excited as 1 narrated wliat 
had seen in Maeatt and wliat 1 had read in the 
a|)er.s idHttil the coolie traffic. Indeed, one of 
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the first scenes I ijad seen on luy arrival in .Macao 
in 1B55 was a string of poor Chinese coolies tied 
to each other l>y their eties an<i ied into one of tlie 
barracoons like abject slaves. Once, while in 
Canton, I had sueceede<l in having two or three 
kidnappcr.s arrested, and had them put into 
woo<lcn collars weigliing forty pounds, which the 
culprits had to curry night and day for a couple 
of months as a punishment for their kidnapj>ing. 

Returning tt) tlic Meemy. I ttild him I luni 
made the call, ami narrated my interview. The 
Viceroy, to make iny visit sliort, then said, “Y<m 
have come hack just in time to save me from 
cabling you. I wish ytm to return to Hartford 
as ([uiekly as possible and make preparations to 
proceetl to Pern at once, to look intt> the coiuti- 
tion of the Chinese eoolies there.” 

On my return to Hnrtfjjrtl, I found that Chin 
Lan Pin had also been inslructeil by the gov- 
ernment to look after the camtiition of the 
Chincfse tnadies in Culia. These colhitrral or side 
nussions were ordered at Li Hung C*hang'» Hug- 
geation. 1 starte<I on my mission before ('bin 
I.un Pin did. My friend, the Rev. J. H. 
Twichell, and Dr. K. W, Kellogg, who after- 
wards became my hrotlier-in-law, accoinpanied 
me on my trip. 1 finished my wj>rk inside of 
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hree inotith.s, and had my report completed be- 
'ore C’hin started on his journey to Ctiba. On 
lis return, both of our reports were forwarded 
o Viceroy la, who was in charge of all foreign 
liplomatic affairs. 

My report was accompanied with two dozen 
diotographs of C’hine.sc coolie.s, showing how 
heir ba(‘ks hat! been lacerated and torn, scarred 
.ntl disfiguretl by the lash. I had these photo- 
[raphs taken in the night, unknown to anyone 
xcept the %’ietims themseh'cs, who were, at my 
e(}ue.st, collected and assembled together for the 
«irpo.sc. 1 knew that these photographs would 
ell u tale of cruelty and irdmmanity perpetrated 
ly the owners of haciendas, which would be 
(cyontl cavil and dis|nite. 

'riui Peruvian Commissioner, who W’as sent out 
o China to negiitiate a treaty with Viceroy I..i 
lung C'hang to continue the coolie traflic to 
’em, was still in 'Tientsin waiting f(jr the arrival 
if my report. A friend of mine WTote me that 
le luid the hardihotal to deny the statements in 
tiy report, and .said that they cotald not be sup- 
Huted by facts. I had written to the Viceroy 
(cforeliand tliat lie should hold the photograph.s 
tt reserve, and keep them in the background till 
he Pemvian had e.xhausted all his arguments. 
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and then produce tlieni. My eorre-ipondt-nt wrote 
me that the Viceroy followetl niy suggestion, and 
the photographs proved to !>e so inet>ntrovertihle 
and palpul>le that the Peruvian W’as taken hy 
surprise and was (imnhfounded. lie retired 
completely crestfallen. 

Since our reports t>n the actual conditions of 
Chinese coolie.s in C'uha and Peru were made, 
no more cm»lics have Ihh'ii allowed to leave t'hina 
for those eountries. The traflle had receivetl its 
death blow. 



CHAPTER XIX 

END OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
MISSION 

In the fall of 1875 the last installment of stu- 
dents arrived. They came in charge of a new 
commissioner, On Ngoh Liang, two new 
Chinese teachers and a new interpreter, Kwang 
Kee Cheu. These new men were appointed by 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang. I knew them in 
China, especially the new commissioner and the 
interpreter. 

These changes were made at the request of 
Chin Lan Pin, who expected soon to return to 
China on a leave of absence. He was going to 
take with him the old Chinese teacher, Yeh Shu 
Tung, who had rendered him great and signal 
service in his trip to Cuba on the coolie question 
the year before. Tsang Lai Sun, the old inter- 
preter, was also requested to resign and returned 
to China. These changes I had anticipated 
some time before and they did not surprise me. 

Three months after Chin Lan Pin’s arrival in 

197 
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Peking, word ciunc from C'hina tlwt lie and I 
were appointed joint (’lnne.se inini.sters to Wash- 
ington, and that Veil Shu 'I’ung, the old Chinese 
teacher, was appointed secretary to the Chinese 
liCgation. This wa.s great news to me to he sure, 
but 1 did not feel ecstatic over it; on tiie con- 
trary, the more 1 retlceted on it, the more I felt 
depressed. But my frieiuls who eongratulated 
me on the honor and promotion did not take in 
the whole .situation as it loometl up InTorc my 
mind in all its hearings. As far as I was con- 
cerned, I had every reason to feel grateful and 
honored, hut how about my life wtirk—the 
Chinese educational mis.sion that I hatl in hand 
and which needed in its pn*sent stage great 
watchfulne.ss and care? If. as I relleeted, I were 
to be removed to Washington, who was there 
left hchiml to look after the welfare of the stu- 
dents with the .same interest that I hail manifest- 
ed ? It would Ih! like separating the father frean 
his children. This would not ilo, so I sat down 
and wrote to the Vieeroy a letter, the tenor of 
which ran somewhat a.s follows: I thnnke*! him 
for the appointment which I eonsitleretl tc» he a 
great honor for any man to receive from the 
government; and said that while 1 appreeialetl 
fully its signifleanee, the obligutton.s and respoii- 
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sibilities inseparably connected with the position 
filled me with anxious solicitude that my abilities 
and (qualifications might not be ccqual to their 
satisfactory fulfilment. In view of such a state 
of mind, I much lu'cferrcd, if I were allowed to 
have my i)reftTcnce in tlic matter, to remain in 
my present position as a commissioner of the 
Chinese mission in Hartford and to continue 
in it till the C’hincse students should have finished 
their education and were ready to return to 
China to serve the State in their various capaci- 
ties. In that event I should have discharged a 
duty to “Tsang the Uj)right,” and at the same 
time fulfilled a great duty to China. As Chin 
Han Pin had been appointed minister at the 
same time, he would doubtless be able alone to 
meet the ex|)ectati()ns of the government in his 
diplomatic capacity. 

The letter was written and engrossed by Yung 
Yune Foo, one of the old Chinese teachers who 
came over with the first installment of students 
at the same time Yeh Shu Tung came. In less 
than four months an answer was received wliich 
partially acceded to my request by making me 
an assistant or associate minister, at the same 
time allowing me to retain my position as Com- 
missioner of Education, and in that capacity, to 
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exercise a general super\-i.sion over the eilueation 
of the students. 

Ou Ngoh Liang, the new ennitnis.Hioner, was a 
much younger man than C’hin. He was a fair 
Chinese scholar, hut not a memher the Hanlin 
College. He was douhtle.ss reeommentled hy 
Chin Lan Pin. He hnmght his family with him, 
which consisted of hi.s .second wife and two 
children. He wa.s a man tjf a <juiet disposition 
and showed no inclination to inethlle with .settled 
conditions or to create troulde. Init tcH»k rather 
a philosophical view of things; Iw luni the good 
sense to let well enough alone. He was connect- 
ed with the mi.ssiou hut a .short time and re.signed 
in 1876. 

In 1876 Chin Iain Pin came as niini.ster pleni- 
potentiary and brought with him among his 
numerou.s retinue Woo T.s7,e Tung, a man whom 
I knew in Shanghai even in the ’50 's. He was a 
memher of the Hanlin C’ollege, lint for some 
reason or other, he was never assigned to any 
government department, nor was lie ever known 
to hold any kind of government otllee. He 
showed a decided taste for chemistry, lint never 
seemed to have made any progress in It, and was 
regarded by all his friends as a crank. 

After Ou’s resignation. Chin Lan Pin liefon* 
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•ocetnling l(» Wn.sliiagtoii to take up his ofhciul 
)siti<)n as t’hiiu-se ininistcr, .strt)iigly rccom- 
ended \V^)() I’s/.c 'rung to succeed C)u as com- 
issioncr, to whicfi Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
■ceded ■without thinking of the consc<juences to 
Ihnv. From tliis time fortlj the ctiucational 
ission found an enemy wlio was <lclcrmined to 
idcrmine the work of Tsang Kwoh Fan and 
ing Vih Chcong, to tnitli of whom Woo Tsze 
ung was more or less liostile. VV'oo was a mem- 
■r of the reactionary party, whielj looktsl upon 
e Chinese Educational Commission as a move 
tlivcrsive of t!ie prim-iples and theories of 
hincse ctdture. 'I'his was told me hy one of 
[jin’s suite who lieid the apptuntmenl esf charge 
affahrst for Peru. 'I'hc making of Woo Tszc 
ung a commissioner plainly revealed the fact that 
bin Lan Pin hiimself was at heart an imeom- 
romising Confneian and practically represent- 
I tlie reactionary party with all its rigid and 
icompreimising conservatism that gnashes its 
eth against all and every attempt put forth to 
form the government or to irnprjjve tlie general 
uidition of things in Clu’na. This accounts for 
e fact that in tlie early stages of the mi.ssion, 
had many and hitter altercations with him on 
any tilings wiiich had to he settlc»l for good, 
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once and for all. Siich a.s the xchool and pcr- 
somil cxi)en.ses of the .students; their vacation 
expen.ses; their change of costume; their attend- 
ance at family worship; their attendance at 
Sunday School and church services; their out- 
door exerci.ses and athletic games. These and 
other (jue.stions of a .social nature came up for 
settlement. 1 had to statid as a kind of hutfer 
between Chin and the students, ami <lefended 
them in all their rea.sonable claims. It was in 
thi.s manner that 1 must have incurred (.'hint’s 
di.spleasure if not his utter dislike. He had 
never been out of China in hi.s life until he came 
to this country. The only standard by which 
he measjired things and men ( especially stu- 
dents) w'a.s purely Chinese. The gradual but 
marked tramsformation of the .students in their 
l)ehavior and conduct as they grew' in knowkalge 
and stature under New' England inllucnce, cul- 
ture and environment produceti a contrast to 
their I)chavior and conduct when they first set 
f<K>tin New England tliat might w'ell he strange 
and repugnant to tlie ideas and .senses fif a man 
like Chin Lan Fin, who all his life had been 
accustomed to see the springs life, energy ami 
independence, candor, ingenuity and fjpen- 
heartedness all covered up and concealed, and 
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a great iiien.sure smothered an<l never allowed 
L'ir full play. Now in New Kngland the heavy 
'ight of repression and suppression was lifted 
an the minds of these young students; they 
ulted in tlu'ir freedom atid leaped for joy. No 
inder they took to athletic sports with alacrity 
d delight ! 

Doubtless C'hin Lnn Pin when he left Ilarl- 
rd for g<»o<l to go to \V’'nshington carried away 
Ih him a very potir ielea of the work to whicli 
%vas sitigled out atid called upon to perform, 
c nrm.st have felt that his <»wn immaculate 
iinese training had been contaminated by com- 
j; in contact with Occitlental schooling, which 
ItKiked upon with <‘videtit repugnance. At 
.same time the very work wliich he seemed to 
»k uptJU with disgust had certainly servetl him 
’! best turn in liis life. It served to lift him out 
hi.s obscurity as a head clerk in the ofllee of 
2 Board of Piinishment for Iw’cnty years to 
come a commissioner <if the Chine.He Kduca- 
mal Commi.Hsion, and from that post to lie a 
nister pleniptJtentiary in Washington. It 
IS the .slefiping stone by wliieh he climlied to 
litical prominence. lie should not have kicked 
my the latlder under him after he had reached 
I diray elevation. He did all he could to break 
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up the educational scheim* by recomint'iuhng W'oo 
Tsze Tung to he the (.'oniiin.s.sioner tif Kduea- 
tion, than whom he could not have luui a more 
pliant and subservient tool for his purpose, as 
may be seen hereinafter. 

Woo Tsze Tung was installed eommissiemer 
in the fall of lH7h. N«i sooner was he in office 
than he began to find fault with everything that 
had been done. In.stead of laying those com- 
plaints before me, he clandestinely started a 
stream of mi-srepresentation to Peking about the 
students; how they had been mismanaged; how 
they had been indulged and petted by Commis- 
sioner Yung; how they bud been allowetl to 
enjoy more privileges than was good for them; 
how they imitated Amerieiui students in ath- 
letics; that they played more than they stiulied; 
that they forme<I themselves into secret stwieties, 
both religious and political; that they ignoreil 
their teachers and would not listen to the atlvice 
of the new commis.sioner: that if they were 
allowed to continue to have their own way, they 
would soon lose their love of their own canmtry, 
and on their return to China, they would lie g»««l 
for nothing or worse than nothing; that most 
of them went to church, attended Siinday 
Schools and had become Chiiitians; that the 
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this educational enterprise was broken up 
ind all the students recalled, the better it would 
)e for China, etc., etc. 

Such nialieiojis misrepresentations and other 
‘alsehoods which we knew nothing: of, were kept 
ip in a continuous stream from year to year by 
A'oo Ts'/.e d'unjL>: to his friends in Peking and to 
i’ie<‘roy Li Hung Chang. 'Fhe V'ieeroy called 
iiy attention to Woo’s accusations. 1 wrote 
lack in rcfdy that they were malicious fabrica- 
ions of a man who was known to have been a 
rank all his life; that it was a grand mistake to 
Hit such a man in a responsible position who had 
lone nothing for himself or for others in his life; 
hat he was only attempting to destroy the work 
if Tsang Kwoh Fan who, by jirojecting and 
athcring the educational mission, had the highest 
ntere.st of China at heart; whereas Woo should 
lave lieen relegated to a cell in an insane asylum 
ir t<i an institution for imbeciles. I .said further 
hat Chin Lan IMn, who had reconimcnded Woo 
o Ili.s K.Kcelleney as eoimni.ssioner of C'hincsc 
hldueation, was a timid man by nature and 
rcmhlcd at tlie sight of the smallest respon.sibil- 
ties. lie and I had not agreed in our li>ie of 
Kiliey in our diplomatic correspondence with the 
■itate Dctnirtment nor liad we agreed as com- 
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massioners iia regairti to thf tn'aitaaiftil of tiac 
Claiaaese .staadt'iat.s. To iUiasla'aite lain extreme dis- 
like of re.spoiasihilitie.s: He wais retpae.sted hy the 
(Jt)veriaor lo^fo to C'lahn to flitd oaat the eotaditiota 
of the ctaolies in thaat ishaiat! in IH7U. He waited 
three months before he .stnrteai <*ia his journej'. 
H e seiat Veh Shia Tiing aiad orae of the teaiehers 
of the Mission neeoinpunied hy a yonn#? Ameri- 
can lawyer and aia iiaterpreter to t'nha, which 
party did the burden of the work anal thus paved 
the w'liy ftar C’hin Lan !*in ant! naatle the wtark 
easy for him. All he haal to do was taa take a 
trip altawn to Cnba and retairn, ftallilling his mis- 
sioia iaa a perfnaaetory way. 'I'he heat t»f the tlay 
and the baarden of the lulaar were all l«jrne by 
Yell Shai Tnng, bnt C'hin Lan Fin gathered in 
the laurel anti was matle a minister plenipoten- 
tiary, while Yell was given the appointment of a 
secretary of the legation. I mention these things 
not from any invidious intdive towartis C'liin, hut 
simply to show that often in the otReial and 
political wtirld one man gets more praise and 
glory tlian he really de.serves, while another is 
not rewarded according tti his intrinsic worth. 
His Excellency was well aware that I had nti axe 
to grind in making the foregoing statement. I 
further added that I much preferred not t<i 
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accept the aj)poiiitment of a imnister to Wash- 
ington, but rather to remain as commissioner of 
education, for the sole pui’pose of carrying it 
through to its final success. And, one time in the 
beat of our altercation over a letter addressed to 
the State Department, I told Chin Lan Pin in 
plain language that I did not care a rap either 
for the appointment of an assistant minister, or 
for that matter, of a full minister, and that I 
was ready and would gladly resign at any mo- 
ment, leaving him free and independent to do as 
be pleased. 

This letter in answer to the Viceroy’s note 
calling my attention to Woo’s accusations gave 
the Viceroy an insight into Woo’s antecedents, 
as well as into the impalpable character of Chin 
I^an Pin. Li was, of course, in the dark as to 
what the Viceroy had written to Chin Lan Pin, 
but things both in the legation and the Mission 
apparently moved on smoothly for a while, till 
some of the students were advanced enough in 
their studies for me to make application to the 
State Department for admittance to the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. The answer to my 
application was: “There is no room provided for 
Chinese students.” It was curt and disdainful. 
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It breathed tJie .spirit of Kearnyisni and .Sand- 
lotisni with wluch the wlude Faeitie atiuospliere 
wa.s iiupregiiatetJ, aiul wliieh had hypnotized all 
the departments of the p:uvernin<‘nt, espeeiully 
C'ongre.ss. in whieh Itlaine fi^^nred most eojispic’ 
uou.sly as the ehampion against the Chinese tm 
the tloor of the Senate. He hati the presiden- 
tial bee buzzing in his Itonnet at the time, and diil 
his best to eater for the eleetorat votes of the 
Paeifk* coast, 'riie race prejudice against the 
Chinese was so rampant and rank tlmt not only 
rny applicatitai for the students to gain entrance 
to Annapidis and West INunt was treate<l with 
cold indifTerenee and seornftd hauteur, but the 
Burlingame Treaty !)f IHUK was, witliout the least 
provocation, and contrary to all tliplomatie 
precedents aial eiunmon tleeeney, trampled under 
fool uneerenuaiiously aful wantonly, and set aside 
as though no such treaty hud ever existed, in ctr- 
der to make way for those acts of congressional 
di.scrimination against Chinese immigration 
which were pressed for immctliale enactment. 

When I wrote to the Viceniy that I had met 
with a rebufF in my attempt to have some of the 
students admitted to West l^oint and Anna India, 
his reply at once craivinml me that the fate of 
the Mission was sealed. lie ttK» ftdl buck on the 
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Burlingame 'Freuty oi‘ 18(58 to convince me that 
the United States government had violated the 
treaty by shutting out our stiidenls from West 
Point and Annapolis. 

Having given a sketch of the progress of the 
L’hinesc Kdueational Mission from 1870 to 1877- 
S. my letter applying for their admittance into 
he Military an<i Naval Academics might he rc- 
pu-ded as my last otllcial act as a commissioner. 
My duties from 1878 onwards were chictly eon- 
ined to iegati<!fi work. 

When the news that my application for the 
itudents to entc-r the Military and Naval Acad- 
•micH <if the government had proved a failure, 
md the displeasure and disajjpointmenl of the 
i'iccroy at the relmfi‘ were known, Commissioner 
A'oo oner more rencw<>d his idforts to break up 
he Mission. This time he had the secret co- 
»peration of Chin I am I’in. Misrepresentations 
lud falschuotl.s manufact»n*cd <nil of tlie whole 
loth went forth to Peking in renewed budgets 
n every mail, till ii censor from the ranks of 
lie reactionary part}' came forward and took 
dviudage of the strong anti-Chinese prejudices 
a America to mcmorialisje the government to 
reak up the Mission and have all the students 
ecalkd. 
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The goveniKient before aceetiing hi the me- 
morial put the question to Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang tirst, ■vvIjo, insteati of stamling up ftsr the 
students, yielded tt) the opposition of the reac- 
tionary party and gave his assent t<* have the 
students recalled. Chin Lan Pin, whf> from his 
personal experience was supposed to know what 
ought to be done, was the next man asked to 
ipve his opinion. He deeitled that the students 
had been in the United States huig ei»»ugh, and 
that it was time for them tt» return to C’hina. 
Woo Tsze Tung, the Ctmmiissioner. when asked 
for his opinion, came mil |K>int blank and said 
that they should l>e reealletl without delay ami 
should l)e strictly watched after their retiirn. I 
was ruled out of the consullatkm altogether as 
being one utterly incompetent to give an impar- 
tial and reliable opinion on the subject. Thus 
the fate of the educational mission was .scaled, 
and all students, ataiut one hundred in all, re- 
turned to China in 1881. 

The breaking up of the Chinese Kducational 
Commission and the recall of the young students 
in 1881, was not brought alMiut witluuit a strenu- 
ous effort on the part of some thoughtful men 
who had watdied steadfastly over the tievelop* 
ment of human progress in the East anti the 
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est, who came forward in their quiet and mod- 
: ways to enter a protest against the revocation 
the Mission. Chief among them were my life- 
ig friend, the Rev. J. II. Twichell, and Rev. 
Im W. I.iane, through whose persistent efforts 
•esidents Porter and Scelye, Samuel Clemens, 
F. Freliughuysen, John Russell Young and 
lers were enli.sted and brought forward to stay 
j work of retrogression of the part of the 
linese. The protest was couched in the most 
jnified, frank and manly language of President 
irter of Yale and read as follows: 

To The Tmng Li Yamun 
or 

Office for Foreign Affairs. 

“The undersigned, who have been instructors, 
lardians and friends of the students who were 
It to this country under the care of the Chinese 
lucational Commission, beg leave to represent: 
“That they exceedingly regret that these 
ung men have been withdrawn from the coun- 
and that the Educational Commission has 
en dissolved. 

“So far as we have had opportunity to observe, 
d can learn from the representations of others. 
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the young men have geiuTuUy iijikIc n faithful 
use of their opportunities, ami have wmile g<«)(l 
progress in the studies assigned to them, and in 
the knowledge of the language, ideas, arts and 
institutions of the people of tliis country. 

“With scarcely a single exception, their morals 
have been good; their uianners have been singu- 
larly i)olite and tleeorous. and their behavior has 
been such as to make friends for themselve.s ami 
their country in the families, the .selmnls, the 
cities and villages in wliieh they have resided. 

“In these ways they have proved them.selve.s 
eminently worthy of tlie eonlidenee which lues 
been reposed in them to represent their familie.s 
and the great C’hine.se Empire in a land of 
strangers. Though children ami ytmths, they 
have seemed always to understand tliat tlie honor 
of their race and their nation wa.s eoinmittecl to 
their keeping. As the result of their gmal con- 
duct, many of the prejinliees of ignorant ami 
wicked men towards tlie C'hinese have been 
removed, and more favoralilc sentiments have 
taken their place. 

“We deeply regret that the young men have 
been taken away just at the time when they were 
about to reap the most important advantages 
from their previous studies, ami to gather in the 
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:‘h liarvcst which their painful and laborious 
dustry had l)ecn preparing for them to reap, 
he studie.s which most of them have pursued 
therto have been disciplinary and preparatory, 
he studies t)f which they have I)een deprived by 
eir removal, wouhl have been llie bright flower 
k1 the ri{)cned fruit of tht‘ roots and stems 
liieh have been .slowly reared under patient 
iitcring and tillage. \Vc have given to them 
e same knowledge and culture that %ve give to 
ir own children and citizens. 

“As instructors and guaislians of these young 
sn, we should have welcomed to our schools 
id colleges the Commis-sioners of Education or 
eir repre.sentatives and have explained to them 
r system and methods of instruction. In some 
ses, they have lujcn invited to visit us, hut have 
iled to respond to their invitations in person 
by their deputies. 

“We would remind your honorable body that 
2se students were originally received to our 
mes and our colleges I)y request of the Chine.se 
vernment through the Secretary of State 
th the express desire that they might leani our 
iguage, our manners, our sciences and our 
:s. To remove them permanently and .sud- 
nly without formal notice or inquiry on the 
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ground that as yet they had learned nothing use- 
ful to China when their edueatit»n in Western 
institutions, arts and sciences is us yet inetun- 
pletc, seems to us as unwortliy of the great Em- 
pire for which we wish eminent prosperity and 
peace, as it is discourteous to the nation that 
extended to these young men its friendly hos- 
pitality. 

“We cannot accept as true the representation 
tliat they have derived evil ami not gotMl fr<uii 
our instituticms, our principles anti turn manners. 
If they have neglected {>r forgotten their native 
language, we never as-sumetl the duty of in- 
structing them in it. and eanntd he held respon- 
sible for this neglect. The (’hinese gt>vt*rniaent 
thought it wise that some of its owtt youth .should 
l>e trained after (jur metluxls. We have not 
finished the work which we were expected to 
perform. I^Iay we not reasonably !«■ di.spieased 
that the re.sults of our work should he judged 
unfavorably htdore it could pos,sihly la* liitishedl 
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we would respectfully urge that the reasons for 
this sudden decision should be reconsidered, and 
the representations which have been made con- 
cerning the intellectual and moral character of 
our education should be properly substantiated. 
We would suggest that to this end, a committee 
may be appointed of eminent Chinese citizens 
whose duty it shall be to examine into the truth 
of the statements unfavorable to the young men 
or their teachers, which have led to the unexpect- 
ed abandonment of the Educational Commission 
and to the withdrawal of the young men from 
the United States before their education could 
be finished.” 


CHAPTER XX 


JOURNEY TO PKKINd AND DEATH 
OF MY WIFE 

The treatment wtiich the students received at 
the hands of Chinese oUtcials in t!ie first vears 
after their return to China as com parcel willi the 
treatment they received in America wliilc at 
school could not fail to make an impression upon 
their innermost convictions of the superiority 
of Occidental eivilizatitm over tlat of Cliina 
an impression whieli will always ai»peal to tliem 
as cogent and valid gn)und for radical reforms 
in China, however altered their conditions may 
bo in their suhsequent careers. Quite a, numher 
(if the survivors of the one hundred students, I 
am happy to say, have risen to high ofllcial ranks 
and positions of great trust and responsihility. 
Tlic eyes of the government have Iwen opened 
to see the grand mistake it made in hreaking 
up the Mission and having the students recalled. 
Within only a few years it !md the candor and 
magnanimity to confess that it wished it had 
more of just such men as had lieen turned out 

tie 
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by the Chinese Educational Mission in Hart- 
ford, Conn. This confession, though coming too 
late, may be taken as a snre sign that China is 
really awakening and is making the best use of 
what few partially educated men are available. 
And these few Occidentally educated men have, 
in their turn, encouraged and stimulated both the 
government and the people. Since the memor- 
able events of the China and Japan war, and 
the war between Japan and Russia, several 
hundreds of Chinese students have come over to 
the United States to be educated. Thus the 
Chinese educational scheme which Tsang Kwoh 
Fan initiated in 1870 at Tientsin and established 
in Hartford, Conn., in 1872, though rolled back 
for a period of twenty-five years, has been prac- 
tically revived. 

Soon after the students’ recall and return to 
China in 1881, I also took my departure and 
arrived in Tientsin in the fall of that year on my 
way to Peking to report myself to the govern- 
ment after my term of ofiice as assistant minister 
had expired. This was the customary step for 
all diplomatic ofiicers of the government to take 
at the close of their terms. Chin Lan Pin pre- 
ceded me by nearly a year, having returned in 
1880. 
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While paying my visit tt» Li Hung C'harig in 
Tientsin, before going up to Peking, he brought 
up the subject of the recall of the students. To 
my great astonishment he asketl me why 1 had 
allowed the students tt> return to China. Not 
knowing exactly the .signiticance of the intjuiry, 
1 sai<l that Chin Lan Pin, who was minister, liad 
received an imperial decree to break up the Mis- 
.sitHi; that His Excellency wa.s in favor of the 
decree, so w'a.s Chin Lan Pin anti .st* was Wtw 
Tsze Tung. If I had stootl out ahme against 
carrying out the imjHTial mandate, wouhl nt»t I 
have been regardetl as a rebel, guilty of treastm, 
and lo.sc my heatl for it ? But he .said that at 
heart he was in favor ttf their being kept in the 
State.s to eontinue their .stmlies, and that I ought 
to have detained them. In reply I asketl httw' I 
ettuld have injen su|>posetl tt» rend his heart at ii 
di.stance ttf 43,000 lis, es|H*einlly when it was well 
known that His Excellency had saiti that they 
might jn,st a.s well Iw recalled. If His Esrel- 
Icncy had written to me Iwftirehand mtt tt» break 
n 
t 
n 
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this great mischief.” Woo Tsze Tung happened 
to be in Tientsin at the time. He had just been 
to Peking and sent me word begging me to call 
and see him. Out of courtesy, I did call. He 
told me he had not been well received in Peking, 
and that Viceroy Li was bitter towards him when 
he had called and had refused to see bim a second 
time. He looked careworn and cast down. He 
was never heard of after our last interview. 

On my arrival in Peking, one of my first 
duties was to make my round of official calls on 
the leading dignitaries of the government— the 
Princes Kung and Ching and the presidents of 
the six boards. It took me nearly a month to 
finish these official calls. Peking may be said 
to be a city of great distances, and the high 
officials live quite far apart from each other. 
The only conveyances that were used to go about 
from place to place were the mule carts. These 
were heavy, clumsy vehicles with an axle-tree nm- 
ning right across under the body of a box, which 
was the carriage, and without springs to break 
the jolting, with two heavy wheels, one at each 
end of the axle. They were slow coaches, and 
with the Peking roads all cut up and seldom re- 
paired, you can imagine what traveling in those 
days meant. The dust and smell of the roads 
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were sojnething fVai'fiil. 'Flu* tlust wn.s nothing 
hut puivfrizfd manure almost as black as ink. 
It was ground so line by the millions of mule 
carts that tliis black slulf would till one’s eyes 
and ears and penetrate <l<*ep into the pores (jf 
one’s skin, making it impt)ssible to cleanse 
oneself with one washing. 'Fhe neck, head anti 
liands had to have suitable coverings to keep thf 
the dust. Tlie wattfr is brackish, making it tiilli- 
eult to take oft the dirt, thereby adding to the 
dlscon)fort.s of living in Peking. 

I was in Peking about three months. Wiiile 
there, I foumi time to prepare a plan for tlie 
idfecttial suppression j)f the Intiian (ipium trade 
in China and the extinction of the p<»ppy cultiva- 
tion in C’hiiutand India. This plan was stibmilteti 
to the Chinese government to be carried out, l>ut 
I wa.s tohl by Whang Wen Shin, tlse president 
of the T.snng Li Vamnn (Foreign Affairs), that 
for want t>f suitable men, tiie plan eouUl not be 
entertained, and it was .shelved for nearly a 
quarter of a century until recently when the suli- 
jeet became an intcrnatitaml question. 

I left Peking in 1 B 82 . After four inontlis' 
residence in SImngliai, I returned to the United 

# At. ... 1,. lAl. ^ iP,...*! 
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Found my wife in a very low condition. She had 
[ost the use of her voice and greeted me in a 
:ioarse low whisper. I was thankful that I found 
:ier still living though much emaciated. In less 
:lian a month after my return, she began to pick 
a.p and felt more like herself. Doubtless, her 
declining health and sulfering were brought on 
partly on account of my absence and her inex- 
pressible anxiety over the safety of my life. A 
missionary fresh from China happened to call 
>n her a few days before my departure for China 
ind told her that my going back to China was a 
hazardous step, as they would probably cut my 
lead off on account of the Chinese Educational 
Mission. This piece of gratuitous information 
;ended more to aggravate a mind already 
veighed down by poor health, and to have 
;his gloomy foreboding added to her anxiety 
?vas more than she could bear. I was absent in 
ZJhina from my family this time nearly a year 
ind a half, and I made up my noind that I would 
lever leave it again under any conditions what- 
ever. My return in 1883 seemed to act on my 
cvife’s health and spirit like magic, as she grad- 
lally recovered strength enough to go up to 
N'orfolk for the summer. The air up in Nor- 
folk was comparatively pure and more whole- 
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some than in the C'oimeetictit valley, and prnveil 
lughly sahihrinus tn her eniulitiun. At the clnxe 
of tlie suninuT, she came hack a dilTerent person 
from what she was when slic wetit away, and i 
was much enctniragetl by her improved health. 
I followetl up tliese changes of climate aiul air 
with the view of restoring her t«» her normal con- 
dition. taking her down to Atlanta, (leorgia, 
one winter and to the A<iir«>n<laeks another year. 
It seemed that the.se changes hrtnight only 
tem|w)rary relief witland niiy |H‘rmanent reetw- 
ery. In the winter of 1885. she In-gan to .show 
signs of a loss of appetite and exj>res,sed a tlesirc 
for a change. Somerville. New Jersey, wa.s 
recommended to Iier as a sanitarium. That was 
the la.st re.sort she went to ftjr her health, ft)r 
there she caught a tsdd winch re.sulted in her 
death. .She lingered there for nearly two months 
till she was brought Ijome, and tUed of liright’s 
disease on the 28tli of June, 1888. She wa.s 
buried in Cedar Hill Cemetery in the home lot 
1 secured for that pur|M>se. Her deatli made a 
great void in my after-life, which was irrepara- 
ble, hut she did not leave me hojadessly des«*rtcd 
and alone; .she left me two sons who are constant 
reminders of her lieaittifitl life and character. 
They have proved to W my greatest e«iitfi»rt 
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and solace in my declining years. They are most 
faithful, thoughtful and affectionate sons, and I 
am proud of their manly and earnest Christian 
characters. My gratitude to God for blessing 
me with two such sons will forever rise to heaven, 
an endless incense. 

The two blows that fell upon me one after the 
other within the short span of five years from 
1880 to 1886 were enough to crush my spirit. 
The one had scattered my life work to the four 
winds; the other had deprived me of a happy 
home which had lasted only ten years. The only 
gleam of light that broke through the dark 
clouds which hung over my head came from my 
two motherless sons whose tender years appealed 
to the very depths of my soul for care and sym- 
pathy. They were respectively seven and nine 
years old when deprived of their mother. I was 
both father and mother to them from 1886 till 
1895. My whole soul was wrapped up in their 
education and well-being. My mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Mary B. Kellogg, assisted me in my 
work and stood by me in my most trying hours, 
keeping house for me for nearly two years. 



CHAPTER XXr 


MY KKCAIvL TO CHINA 

In 1804-5 %VHr broke ont between China and 
Japan on aceount of Korea. My synipatliies 
were enlisted on the side of Cliina, not because 
I am a Chinese, but because China had the right 
on her ade, and Japan was simply trumping up 
a pretext to go to war with China, in order to 
show her military and naval prowess. Before 
the clovsc of the war, it w'as impossible for me to 
be indifferent to the situation — I could not 
repre.ss my love for China. I wrote to my 
former legation inter j>reter and secretary, two 
letters setting forth a plan by which China might 
prosecute the war ft»r an indefinite time. 

My first plan was to go over to London to 
negotiate a loan of $15,000,000, with which sum 
to purchase three or four ready built iron-clads, 
to raise a foreign force of 5,000 men to attack 
Japan in the rear from the Pacific coast — thus 
creating a diversion to <lraw the Japanese forces 
from Korea and give the Chinese government a 

breathing spell to recruit a fresh army and a new 
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navy to cope with Japan. While this plan was 
being carried out, the government was to em- 
power a commission to mortgage the Island of 
Formosa to some Western power for the sum of 
$400,000,000 for the purpose of organizing a 
national army and navy to carry on the war. 
These plans were embodied in two letters to Tsai 
Sik Yung, at that time secretary to Chang Tsze 
Tung, viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh. They 
were translated into Chinese for the Viceroy. 
That was in the winter of 1894. To my great 
surprise. Viceroy Chang approved of my first 
plan. I was authorized by cable to go over to 
London to negotiate the loan of $15,000,000. 
The Chinese minister in London, a Li Hung 
Chang man, was advised of my mission, which 
in itself was a sufficient credential for me to 
present myself to the minister. In less than a 
month after my arrival in London, I succeeded 
in negotiating the loan; but in order to furnish 
collaterals for it, I had to get the Chinese minis- 
ter in London to cable the government for the 
hypothecation of the customs’ revenue. I was 
told that Sir Robert Hart, inspector-general of 
customs, and Viceroy Li Hung Chang refused 
to have the customs’ revenue hypothecated, on 
the ground, that this revenue was hardly enough 
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to cover as collateral the loan to meet the heavy 
indemnity demanded by Japan. The fact was: 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang and Chang Chi Timg 
were at loggerheads and opposed to each other in 
the conduct of the war. The latter was opposed 
to peace being negotiated by Li Hung Chang; 
but the former had the Dowager Empress on his 
side and was strenuous in his efforts for peace. 

Hence Sir Robert Hart had to side with the 
Court party, and ignored Chang Chi Tung’s 
request for the loan of $15,000,000; on that 
accotmt the loan fell through, and came near in- 
volving me in a suit with the London Banking 
Syndicate. 

I returned to New York and cabled for 
further instructions from Chang Chi Tung as to 
what my next step would be. In reply he cabled 
for me to come to China at once. 

After thirteen years of absence from China, 
I thought that my connections with the Chinese 
government had been severed for good when I 
left there in 1883. But it did not appear to be 
so; another call to retxim awaited me, this time 
from a man whom I had never seen, of whose 
character, disposition and views I was altogether 
ignorant, except from what I knew from hear- 
say. But he seemed to know all about me, and 
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in his memorial to ihe government inviting me 
to return, he could not have spoken of me in 
higher terms than he did. So I girded myself 
to go back once more to see what there was in 
store for me. By this recall, I became Chang 
Chi Tung’s man as opposed to Li Hung Chang. 

Before leaving for China this time, I took spe- 
cial pains to see my two sons well provided for in 
their education. Dr. E. W. Kellogg, my oldest 
brother-in-law, was appointed their guardian. 
Morrison Brown Yimg, the older son, had just 
succeeded in entering Yale, Sheffield Scientific, 
and was able to look out for himself. Bartlett 
G. Yung, the younger one, was still in the Hart- 
ford High School preparing for college. I was 
anxious to secure a good home for him before 
leaving the coimtry, as I did not wish to leave 
him to shift for himself at his critical age. The 
subject was mentioned to my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Twichell. They at once came forward and 
proposed to take Bartlett into their family as 
one of its members, till he was ready to enter 
college. This is only a single instance illus- 
trative of the large-hearted and broad spirit 
which has endeared them to their people both in 
the Asylum Hill church and outside of it. I was 
deeply aflFected by this act of self-denial and 
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magnanimity in my lajlialf as well as in the 
behalf of my son Bartlett, whom I felt perfectly 
assured was in first-class hands, adopted as a 
member of one of the best families in New Eng- 
land. Knowing that my sons would be well 
cared for, and leaving the development of their 
characters to an all-wi.se and ever-ruling Provi- 
dence, as well as to their innate qualities, I 
embarked for China, this time without any defi- 
nite and specific object in view beyond looking 
out for what opening there might be for me to 
sen'e her. 

On my arrival in Shanghai, in the early part 
of the summer of 1805, I had to go to the 
expense of furnishing myself with a complete 
outfit of all my ollkial dresses, which cost me 
cpiite a sum. Viceroy C'hang C’hi Tung, a short 
time previous to my arrival, had beeni transferred 
from the viceroynlty of the two IIoos to the 
riccroyalty of the two Kiangs temporarily. 
Instead of g«>ir>g up to \Vu Chang, the capital 
of Hupeh, 1 went up t(» Nanking, where he was 
quartered. 

In Viceroy Chang Chi Tung, I did not find 
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cilious air enveloping him, which at once put me 
on my guard. After stating in a summary way 
how the loan of $15,000,000 fell through, he did 
not state why the Peking government had de- 
clined to endorse his action in authorizing the loan, 
though I knew at the time that Sir Robert Hart, 
the inspectoi’-general of the Cliinese customs, 
put forward as an excuse that the custom dues 
were hardly enough to serve as collateral for the 
big loan that was about to be negotiated to 
satisfy the war indemnity demanded by the 
Japanese government. This was the diplomatic 
way of coating over a bitter pill for Chang CM 
Tung to swallow, when the Peking government, 
through the influence of Li Ilimg Chang, was 
induced to ignore the loan. Chang and Li were 
not at the time on cordial terms, each having a 
divergent policy to follow in regard to the con- 
duct of the war. 

Dropping the subject of the loan as a dead 
issue, our next topic of conversation was the 
political state of the country in view of the 
humiliating defeat China had suffered through 
the incompetence and corruption of I^i Hung 
Chang, whose defeat both on land and sea had 
stripped him of all official rank and title and 
came near costing him his life. I said that China, 
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in order to recover her prestige and become a 
strong and powerful nation, would have to adopt 
a new policy. She w’tmld have to go to work and 
engage at least four foreigners to act as advisers 
in the Department for Foreign Affairs, in the 
Military and Naval Departments and in the 
Treasury Department. I'hey might he engaged 
for a perio<l of ten years, at the end of which time 
they might be re-engaged for another term. 
They would have to Ins men of practical expe- 
rience, of unquestioned ability and character. 
While these men were thus engaged to give their 
best advice in their respective departments, it 
should be taken up and acted ujx)!!, and young 
and able Chinese studeids .should l)e selected to 
work under them. In that way, the government 
would have been rebuilt upon Western methods, 
and on principles and ideas that look to the 
reformation of the administnitivc government of 
China. 

Such was the sum and substance of my talk in 
the first and only interview with which Chang 
Chi Tung favr)red me. During the whole of it, 
he did not express his opinion at all on any of 
the topics touched upon. He was as reticent and 
absorbent as a dry sponge. The interview dif- 
fered from that acconletl me by T.sang Kwoh 
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Fan in 1863, in that Tsang had already made up 
liis mind what he wanted to do for China, and 
I was pointed out to him to execute it. But in 
the case of Chang Chi Tung, he had no plan 
formed for China at the time, and what I pre- 
sented to him in the interview was entirely new 
and somewhat radical; but the close of the Japan 
War justified me in bringing forward such 
views, as it was on account of that war that I 
had been recalled. If he had been as broad a 
statesman as his predecessor, Tsang Kwoh Fan, 
he could have said something to encourage me to 
entertain even a glimpse of hope that he was 
going to do something to reform the political 
condition of the government of the country at 
the close of the war. Nothing, however, was 
said, or even hinted at. In fact, I had no other 
interview with him after the first one. Before 
he left Nanking for Wu Chang, he gave me the 
appointment of Secretary of Foreign Atfairs for 
Kiang Nan. 

On the arrival of Liu Kwan Yih, the perma- 
nent viceroy of the two Kiang provinces, Chang 
Chi Tung did not ask me to go up to Wu Chang 
with him. This I took to be a pretty broad hint 
that he did not need my services any longer, that 
I was not the man to suit his purposes; and as I 
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had no axe to grind, I die! not make any attempt 
to run after my grind-stone. On the contrary, 
after three montlis’ .stay in Nanking under Vice- 
ro}' Liu Kwan Yih, out of regard for otiicial eti- 
quette, 1 resigned the .secretaryship, which %va.s 
practically a sinecure — paying about .$ 1.50 a 
month. Such was my brief ortleial experience 
with Viceroys Chang Chi I'ung and Idu Kwan 
Yih. 

I severed my official connection with the 
provincial government of Kiang Nan in 1890, 
and took up my hcadciuarters in Shanghai — 
untrammeled and free to <lo a.s I }>leHse<i and 
go where I liked. It wa.s then that 1 coticeived 
the plan of imlucing the central government to 
establish in lYking a government national bank. 
For this object I set to work translating into 
Chine.se the National Banking Act and other 
laws relating to national bank.s from the 
Rcvi.sed Statute.s of the United State.s with 
Amendmenis and additional Acts of IH70. In 
pro,seeuting thi.s w<jrk, I had the aid af a Cliincse 
writer, likewise the co-operatitnj of the late 
Wong Kai Kch, one of the Chinese .students who 
was afterward.s the a.ssistaiit C'hinc.se commis- 
sioner in the St. I.iOuis Exposition, %vho gave me 
valuable help- With the translation, I went up 
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to Peking with my Chinese writer, and, at the 
invitation of my old friend, Chang Yen Hwan, 
who had been Chinese Minister in Washington 
from 1884 to 1888, I took up my quarters in his 
residence and remained there several months. 
Chang Yen Hwan at that time held two offices: 
one as a senior member of the Tsung Li Yamun 
(Office for Foreign Affairs) ; the other, as the 
first secretary in the Treasury Department of 
which Ung Tung Hwo, tutor to the late 
Emperor Kwang Su, was the president. Chang 
Yen Hwan was greatly interested in the 
National Banking scheme. He examined the 
translation critically and suggested that I should 
leave out those articles that were inapplicable to 
the conditions of China, and retain only such 
as were important and practicable. After the 
translation and selection were completed, he 
showed it to Ung Tung Hwo, president of the 
Treasury. They were both highly pleased with 
it, and had all the Treasury officials look it over 
carefully and pass their judgment upon it. In 
a few weeks’ time, the leading officials of the 
Treasury Department called upon me to con- 
gratulate me upon my work, and said it ought to 
be made a subject of a memorial to the govern- 
ment to have the banking scheme adopted and 
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carried out. Cliang Yen Ilwan came forward to 
champion it, backed by Ung Tung liwo, the 
president. 

To have a basis upon which to start the 
National Bank of China, it was necessary to 
have the government advance the sum of Tls. 

10.000. 000; of this sum, upwards of Tls. 2,000,- 
000 were to be spent on machinery for printing 
government bonds and bank-nt)tes of different 
denominations and machinery for a mint; Tls. 

2.000. 000 for the purchase of land and buildings; 
and Tls. 0,000,000 were to l>e held in reserve in 
the Treasury for the purchase of gold, silver and 
copper for minting coins of different denomina- 
tions for general circulation. This Tls. 10,000,000 
was to be taken as the initiatory sum to start the 
National Bank with, and was to be increased 
every year in proportion to the increase of the 
commerce of the Kmpire. 

We had nuide such progress in our project as 
to warrant our appointing a committee to go 
around to select a site for the Bank, while I was 
appointed to come to the United State.s to con- 
sult with the Treasury Department on the plan 
and scope of the enterprise and to learn the best 
course to take in carrying out the plan of the 
National Bank. The Treasury Department, 
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through its president, Ung Tung Hwo, was on 
the point of memorializing for an imperial decree 
to sanction setting aside the sum of Tls. 
10,000,000 for the purpose indicated, when, to 
the astonishment of Chang Yen Hwan and other 
promoters of the enterprise, Ung Tung Hwo, 
the president, received a telegraphic message 
from Shing Sun Whei, head of the Chinese 
Telegraphic Co., and manager of the Shanghai, 
China Steamship Navigation Co., asking Ung to 
suspend his action for a couple of weeks, till his 
arrival in Peking, Ung and Shing being inti- 
mate friends, besides being compatriots, Ung 
acceded to Shing’s request. Shing Taotai, as 
he was called, was well-known to be a multi- 
millionaire, and no great enterprise or concession 
of any kind could pass through without his finger 
in the pie. So in this banking scheme, he was 
hound to have his say. He had emissaries all 
over Peking who kept him well posted about 
everything going on in the capital as well as 
outside of it. He had access to the most power- 
ful and influential princes in Peking, his system 
of graft reaching even the Dowager Empress 
through her favorite eunuch, the notorious Li 
Ling Ying. So Shing was a well-known 
character in Chinese politics. It was through 
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his system of graft that the hanking enterprise 
was defeated. It was reported that he came up 
to Peking with Tls. ROO.OOO as presents to two 
or three princes and idher high and influential 
dignitaries, and got away with the Tls. 
1{),()0(),00() of apj)roi)riation hy setting up a bank 
to manipulate hi.s own projects. 

The defeat of the Nati(}nal Banking project 
owed its origin to the thoroughly corrupt condi- 
tion of tlie administrative system of China. 
From the Dowager Kmpres.s down to the lowest 
and most petty underling in tlie Empire, the 
whole political fabric was houey-comhed with 
what Americans characterize as graft- — a species 
of political harnacle.s, if I may he allowed to call 
it tluit, which, when once allowed to fasten their 
hold upon the bottom of the shij) of State were 
sure to work havoc and ruination; in other words, 
with money one could get anything done in 
China. Everything was f«»r iairter; the highest 
hid got the prize. 'I'lie two wans— the one with 
Japan in 18{)4-i5 and the other, the Japan and 
Russian War in 1004-A - have in .some measure 
purified the Eastern atmosphere, and the Chinese 
have finally awakened to their senses and have 
come to some sane con.sciousness of their actual 
condition. 
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Aftei* the defeat of the national banking 
project at the hands of Shing Taotai, I went 
right to work to secure a railroad concession 
from the government. The raih’oad I had in 
mind was one between the two ports of Tien- 
tsin and Chinldang; one in the north, the other 
in the south near the mouth of the Yangtze 
River. The distance between these ports in a 
bee line is about five hundred miles ; by a 
circuitous route going around the province 
of Shan Tung and crossing the Yellow 
River into the province of Hunan through 
Anwhui, the distance would be about seven 
hundred miles. The German government 
objected to having this railroad cross Shan 
Tung province, as they claimed they had 
the monopoly of building railroads throughout 
the province, and would not allow another party 
to build a railroad across Shan Tung. This was 
a preposterous and absurd pretension and could 
not be supported either by the international 
laws or the sovereign laws of China. At that 
time, China was too feeble and weak to take up 
the question and assert her own sovereign rights 
in the matter, nor had she the men in the Foreign 
Office to show up the absurdity of the pretension. 
So, to avoid any international complications, the 
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c<jnc(‘s.si()ii was issued to me with the distinct 
understanding that the road was to be built by 
the eireuitous route alan-e described. The road 
was to he Iniilt with Chinese, not with foreign 
capital. 1 was given .six months’ time to secure 
capital. At the end of six months, if I failed to 
show capital, I was to .surrender the concession. 
I knew very well that it would he impossible to 
get Cliine.se capitali.sts to build any railroad at 
that time. I tried hard to get around the stick- 
ing point by getting foreign syndicates to take 
over the concc.s,sion, but all my attempts proved 
abortive, and I was compelled to give up my rail- 
road scheme also. This ended my last effort to 
lu’lp China. 

I did not dream that in the midst of my work, 
Khang 'i'u Wei and his disciple, Leang Kai 
Chiu, whom I met often in Peking during the 
previous year, were engaged in the great work of 
reform which was .s<Kni to culminate in the 
mometitou.s coup d'etat tif 1H08. 
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THE COUP D’ETAT OF 1898 

The couy d’etat of September, 1898, was an 
event memorable in the annals of the Manchu 
Dynasty. In it, the late Emperor Kwang Su 
was arbitrarily deposed; treasonably made a 
prisoner of state; and had his prerogatives and 
rights as Emperor of the Chinese Empire 
wrested from him and usurped by the late 
Dowager Empress Chi Hsi. 

Kwang Su, though crowned Emperor when 
he was five years of age, had aU along held the 
sceptre only nominally. It was Chi Hsi who 
held the helm of the government all the time. 

As soon as Kwang Su had attained his ma- 
jority, and began to exercise his authority as 
emperor, the lynx eye of Chi Hsi was never 
lifted away from him. His acts and movements 
were watched with the closest scrutiny, and were 
looked upon in any light but the right one, 
because her own stand in the government had 
never been the legitimate and straight one since 

1864, when her first regency over her own son, 
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Tung Clii, woke in !ut an ambition to dominate 
and rule, which grew to I)e a passion too morhid 
and strong to be curlied. 

In the assertion i>f his true manhood, and the 
exercise of his sovereign power, his determina- 
tion to reform the government macie him at once 
the cynosure of Peking, insiiie ami outsi<le of 
the Palace. In the eyes t>f the Dowager Em- 
press Chi II si, whose retina wa.s darkened by 
deeds perpetrated in the intere.st of usurpation 
and blinded by jealousy, Kwang Su appeared in 
no other light tlian as a dement, or to use a milder 
expression, an imbecile, fit only to be tagged 
round by an apron string, cared for and watched. 
But to the disinterested .spectator and impreju- 
diced judge, Kwan Su %vas no imbecile, much 
less a dement. Impartial history and posterity 
will pronounce him not only a patritit emperor, 
but also a patriot reformer as mentally sound and 
sane as any emperem who ever .sat on the throne 
of China. He may be looke<l upon as a mo.st 
remarkable Iiistorieul character of tlie Manchu 
Dynasty from tl»e fact that he wa.s singled out 
by an all-wise l*rovidence to be the pioiiccr of 
the gi’eat reform movement in China at the 
threshold of the twentieth century. 
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of China, the tide of reform had reached Peking. 
Emperor Kwang Su, under some mysterious in- 
fluence, to the astonishment of the world, stood 
forth as the exponent of this reform movement. 
I determined to remain in the city to watch its 
progress. My headquarters became the rendez- 
vous of the leading reformers of 1898. It was in 
the fall of that memorable year that the coup 
d’etat took place, in which the yoimg Emperor 
Kwang Su was deposed by the Dowager 
Empress, and some of the leading reformers 
arrested and summarily decapitated. 

Being implicated by harboring the reformers, 
and in deep S 5 ’'mpathy with them, I had to flee 
for my own life and succeeded in escaping from 
Peking. I took up quarters in the foreign set- 
tlement of Shanghai. While there, I organized 
the “Deliberative Association of China,” of 
which I was chosen the first president. The 
object of the association was to discuss the lead- 
ing question of the day, especially those of re- 
form. 

In 1899, I was advised for my own personal 
safety, to change my residence. I went to Hong 
Kong and placed myself under the protection of 
the British government. 

I was in Hong Kong from 1900 till 1902, 
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when I returned to the United States to see my 
younger son, Bartlett G. Yung, graduate from 
Yale University. 

In the spring of 1901, I visited the Island of 
Formosa, and in that visit I called upon Vis- 
coimt Gentaro Kodama, governor of the island, 
who, in the Russo- Japan War of 1904-5 was 
the chief of staff to Marshal Oyama in Man- 
churia. In the interview our conversation had 
to be carried on through his interpreter, as he, 
Kodama, could not speak English nor could I 
speak Japanese. 

He said he was glad to see me, as he had heard 
a great deal of me, but never had the pleasure of 
meeting me. Now that he had the opportuity, 
he said he might as well tell me that he had most 
unpleasant if not painful information to give me. 
Being somewhat surprised at such an announce- 
ment, I asked what the information was. He said 
he had received from the viceroy of Fuhkein and 
Chehkiang an official despatch requesting him to 
have me arrested, if found in Formosa, and sent 
over to the mainland to be delivered over to the 
Chinese authorities. Kodama while giving this 
information showed neither perturbation of 
thought nor feeling, but his whole countenance 
was wreathed with a calm and even playful smile. 
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I was not disturbed by this unexpected news, 
nor was I at all excited. I met it calmly and 
squarely, and said in reply that I was entirely in 
his power, that he could deliver me over to my 
enemies whenever he wished; I was ready to die 
for China at any time, provided that the death 
was an honorable one. 

“Well, Mr. Yung,” said he, “I am not going 
to play the part of a constable for China, so 
you may rest at ease on this point. I shall not 
deliver you over to China. But I have another 
matter to call to your attention.” I asked what 
it was. He immediately held up a Chinese news- 
paper before me, and asked who was the author 
of the proposition. Without the least hesi- 
tation. I told him I was the author of it. 
At the same time, to give emphasis to this 
open declaration, I put my opened right pahn 
on my chest two or three times, which attracted 
the attention of everyone in the room, and caused 
a slight excitement among the Japanese officials 
present. 

I then said, “With Your Excellency’s per- 
mission, I must beg to make one correction in 
the amount stated; instead of $800,000,000, the 
sum stated in my proposition was only $400,- 
000,000.” At this frank and open declaration 
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and the correctetl sum, Kodama was evidently 
pleased and visibly showed his pleasure by smil- 
ing at me. 

The C'hinese new.spaper Kodama showed me 
contained a propo.sition 1 drew up for Viceroy 
Chang Clii 'Fung to memorialize the Peking 
government for adoption in 1894-5, about six 
months before tlie signing of the Treaty of 
Shemonashiki by Viceroy Id Hung Chang. 
The propo.sal was to have the Island of Formosa 
mortgaged to a European Treaty power for a 
period of ninety-nine years for the sum of 
$400,000,000 in gold. With this sum China was 
to carry on the 'war with Japan by raising a new 
army and a new' navy. This proposition was 
never carried through, but w'as made public in 
the Cliinese iu!wspaper.s. and a copy of it found 
its way to Kodiuna’s ofllce, where, strange to say, 
1 was confronted with it, and 1 had the moral 
courage not only to avow its authorship but also 
a correction of the amount the island was to be 
mortgaged for. 

To bring the interview to a climax, I said, 
should like cianM«stancc.s ever arise, nothing 
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losa was one of the most memorable ones in 
fe. I thought at first that at the request of 
Ilhinese viceroy I was going to be sur- 
red, and that my fate was sealed; but no 
r had the twinkling smile of Kodama 
;d his countenance than my assurance of life 
lafety came back with redoubled strength, 
was emboldened to talk war on Japan with 
ct impunity. The bold and open stand I 
on that occasion won the admiration of the 
nor who then invited me to accompany him 
ipan where he expected to go soon to 
omoted. He said he would introduce me to 
apanese emperor and other leading men of 
lation. I thanked him heartily for his 
ess and invitation and said I would accept 
i generous invitation and consider it a great 
to accompany him on his contemplated 
ey, but my health would not allow me to 
advantage of it. I had the asthma badly 
time. 

“n, before parting, he said that my life was 
nger, and that while I was in Formosa 
his jurisdiction he would see that I was 
f>rotected and said that he would furnish 
:th a bodyguard to prevent all possibilities 
iassination. So the next day he sent me 
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four Japanese guards to watch over me at night 
in my (juarters; and in the daytime whenever I 
went out, two guards would go in advance of 
me and two behind my jinrickisha to see that I 
was safe. Tliis protection was continued for 
the few days 1 spent in Formosa tili I em- 
barked for Hong Kong. I went in person to 
thank tlie govern{)r anti to express my great 
obligation and gratittide to him for the deep 
interest he had manifested towards me. 
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An address by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, delivered 
fore the Kent Club of the Yale Law School, April 10, 
178. 

A visitor to the City of Hartford, at the pres- 
et time, will be likely to meet on the streets 
■oups of Chinese hoys, in their native dress, 
ough somewhat modified, and speaking their 
itive tongue, yet seeming, withal, to be very 
uch at home. He will also occasionally meet 
iinese men who, by their bearing, will impress 
tn as being gentlemen of their race. 

These gentlemen are officers, and these boys 
e pupils of the Chinese Educational Mission, 
though one of the most remarkable and signifi- 
nt institutions of the age on the face of the 
role earth. The object of the mission, now of 
arly six years’ standing, is the education in 
is country, through a term of fifteen years, of 
corps of young men for the Chinese Govern- 
ent service ; that Government pajdng the whole 
st — an annual expense of about $100,000. The 
imber of the officers is five, viz, — ^the two Im- 
irial Commissioners in charge, a translator and 
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interpreter and twn teachers. The function of 
the teachers is to direct the C'hinese education of 
the pupils, which procetais pari puftmt with their 
Western education. The number of pupils was 
originally 120, hut now 112, one having died 
and seven having, for various reasons, returned 
to China. A tine, large house recently erected 
hy the Chinese Government in the western part 
of the Cit 3 % at a cost of fifty thousarul dollars, 
is the headejuarters of tlie ]Mis.slon. There are 
the ofBces of the oflicers, an<I there is lodged the 
class that is present for examination and instruc- 
tion in Chinese studies- For this purpose the 
pupils are divided into cla.sses of about twenty, 
one coming as anotlier goes, each staying at the 
Mission House two weeks at a time. A small 
part only of the whole number are permanently 
located in Hartford. Most of them are in other 
places, though not far away, generally two to- 
gether attending school or receiving private in- 
struction in families. 

They come in yearly companies of thirty, be- 
ginning with 1872, and the last detachment is 
still chiefly engaged in learning our language. 

The plan is to afford the.se hoys the advantages 
of our best educational in8titution.s— academies, 
colleges, and, to some extent, professional schools 
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— to assign them, by and by, as they shall develop 
aptitude, to various special courses of study and 
training in the physical, mechanical and military 
sciences, in political history and economy, inter- 
national laTv, the principles and practice of civil 
administration and in all departments and 
branches of knowledge, skill in which is useful 
for public government service in these modern 
times. And through the whole process of this 
education, it is to be impressed upon them that 
they belong and are to belong to their nation, 
for whose sake they are elected to enjoy these 
great and peculiar opportunities. The result 
w'ill be, if all goes well and the plan is carried 
out, — and there is apparently nothing now to 
prevent it, — that in the year 1887 or thereabout 
there will go from this country' to China a body 
of somewhere near a hundred men who have 
grown up under exceedingly favorable condi- 
tions from early youth to manhood here among 
us, destined to hold places of importance iii the 
government and in the society of their native 
land, better equipped in all save experience to 
do for that land what most needs to be done, 
and inspired for their work with a more enlight- 
ened sense of patriotic duty and responsibility 
than any other hundred of her sons of their 
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generation. An<i who can forecast or estimate 
tlie conseti«ence.s that Divine Providence is thus 
preparing ^ 

COMMISSIONF.H YI’NG WING 

Such in brief t)utline is the Chinese Kduca- 
lional Mission to the United States. The head 
and front of the whole marvellous enterprise, 
humanly .speaking, i.s Commi.ssioner Y ung Wing. 
While otht‘r.s whose etajperation was indispensa- 
ble, have, a.s will presently appear, contributed 
to it and still .stand back of it, and justly share 
the credit of it with him, to him more than to 
any othiw man he.side, prolmhly more than to 
all other men he.side, its existence i.s due. Its 
history, thus far, cannot he better told except in 
that connection. si> intimately are the two his- 
tories relateil. But it becomes one who speaks 
of \’'ung Wing to ob.serve the principle that we 
must be modest for a moih'st man, for so modest 
a man as he is is rare to llml. lie was born in 
182H, of a worthy family in humble life, near the 
city of Macao in Southern China. In the year 
1830 lie Iwearne a inipil in a children’s school, 
«|»encd by Mrs. Clutzlaff, the wife of an English 
missionary, his parents consenting to it in the 
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idea that it would he a profitable thing for him to 
learn the English language. Proving a bright 
scholar, he was in time promoted to the Morrison 
School, an institution founded by English mer- 
chants in Macao and named after Robert Morri- 
son, the first English Protestant, but at this 
time imder charge of the Rev. S. R. Brown, a 
teacher engaged by the Morrison Educational 
Society. When later this school was transferred 
to Hong Kong he went with it, and remained 
in it till he came to this country. He suffered, 
however, during this time serious interruption by 
the death of his father, which required him to 
go home and, a boy that he was, assist in the 
support of his family. This he did by wages 
earned in the printing establishment of a Portu- 
guese Roman Catholic mission in Macao. 

In 1847, Mr. Brown, who had long noted his 
patient ardor in study, the marks of ability he 
showed and a certain original vigor of will and 
strength of character that were in him, brought 
him, at the age of sixteen, with two other native 
lads, also his pupils, of about the same age, to 
the United States; Andrew Shortrede, a large- 
hearted Scotchman, founder, proprietor and edi- 
tor of The China Mail, published at Hong 
Kong, engaging to advance the means of their 
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support for two years. The three boys were 
entered together at the aeudeniy in Monson, 
JMass., aiul were reeei%’ed into the family of Mr. 
Brown’.s motlier, wlio lived at Momson, a royal 
woman who.se name is memorable in the clmrch 
of C’hrist as that of tlje author of the hymn, “I 
love to steal awhile away.” It w'a.s while a mem- 
ber of her godly htmsehold that Yung Wing 
became a C'hristian believer. 

It will not be out of place to state here, as a 
fact, the .significance of which will be readily 
appreeiate<l, that he caused the son who was born 
to him in 1870 -— his fir.st-bom — to be named in 
baptism Morrison lirown, an eloquent act of 
recognition and profes.sion. Of Wing’.s two com- 
paiiions one, ^V’'ong Shing, was compelled, by 
want of health, to return to Cliitia the next year. 
There, in the ofllcc of The China Mail, he 
learned the art of printing. I'min 1852 or 1858 
he wa.s for .several year.s connected with the press 
of the hondmi Mhmon under Dr. Legge, now 
the eminent Profes.sor of the Chinese Ijanguage 
and Literature in O.xford University. In 1878 
he aceomi)anie<I the second detachment of 
Chinese students tt» this country, and is at pre.s- 
ent under appointment as interpreter to the 
Chine.se I.,egation soon to be c.stabli8hed at Wash- 
ington. 
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le other, Wong Fun, went to Scotland in 
, and after two years general study entered 
dedical Department of Edinbirngh Univer- 
at which he graduated with very high honor, 
rning to China in 1856, he began the prac- 
)f medicine in the city of Canton and is most 
y esteemed on all that coast, both for his 
de character and for his professional talents, 
r held by many foreign residents the ablest 
ician in the whole region of the East beyond 
iitta. Wong Fun died Oct. 15th, 1878. 

IN YALE COLLEGE 


img Wing, after two years and a half spent 
lonson. Mass., was, in 1850, though but 
ly fitted for want of time, admitted to the 
hman Class in Yale College. His career in 
ge was, in some respects, a remarkable one. 
ig to his inadequate preparations, he did not, 
gh he worked hard, take a high stand in 
ral scholarship, yet he excelled in the de- 
ments of writing and metaphysics, and 
“ a sensation that was felt beyond the col- 
walls by bearing off repeated prizes for 
lish composition. Throughout his entire 
se he contended with poverty, a circumstance 
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tlu* {*x of which desen'cs notice. When 

In- htH'umc It ('hristinn, at xMoiuson, he heard and 
at tHu-c acc’cptcd his Divine call to devote his 
life to the Christian service of his nation. But 
tlu* fijriu of that service-- what should it be? 
'I'his «niesticjn he had to answer, at least in part, 
'liu; presuinptitjn was, and it was assumed by 
his friends ami by the public so far as his case 
was kium-n, tlmt he would he a minister of the 
(Jospcl. But ri#<ht then and there, after much 
careful aiMl prayerful thinking, this boy of 
seventeen, though by no means doubting the 
value t>f Christian missions, fully recognizing 
the fact, indee<l, that he himself was the direct 
frtjit of {'hristian missions,-— which, be it ever 
rcinemhered, he was,- -concluded, with an inde- 
pen»lence characteristic of him even at that age, 
that it was not Iwst for him to be a missionary. 
He luui a suspicion then, though irvdistinct, that 
he was wanted for something else. It was a 
e»»stly conelusion ami he was (piite aware of it. 
It was against the views and hopes of the most 
of th<»se who were around him, and by it, being 
without peeuniary means, he cut himself off from 
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w to remember how poor. Yet he received 
Ip from persons interested in him at New 
aven and elsewhere, mainly through the 
idium of Professor Thatcher, whose care for 
n in that matter claims his liveliest gratitude 
this day. And he got through. He came to 
liege in his cue and Chinese tunic, but put off 
th in the course of his first year. 

His nationality made him a good deal of a 
ranger, and this, together with his extreme 
-tural reserve and his poverty, kept him from 
ingling much with the social hfe of college, 
e had not many intimates, yet he so carried 
ms elf from first to last as to merit and win the 
tire respect of all his class. It was in certain 
Qg walks and talks he had with his classmate, 
irrol Cutler, now president of Western Re- 
rve College, that he opened and discussed the 
•eject then forming in his mind of this Chinese 
ducational Mission. The idea was bom, the 
■earn was taking shape, but the way was long 
its realization. 

His graduation in 1854 was the event of the 
ommencement of that year. There were many, 
; least, who so regarded it, and some of them 
ime to the Commencement principally for the 
ike of seeing the Chinese graduate. Among 
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the hitter wus Dr. Jiu-slmcll of Hartford. 
l»«d heariJ of him and being .strongly intere 
accitrding tcj the ,si/.e of hi.s great mind and li 
in tile (‘hine.se race, he desired to meet 1 
Wing, An ineident of their meeting on 
oeeasion, whieh llie writer ha.s heard Dr. 1 
iiell tell, wilt hear repeating: When they 
introdueed, the Doetor gave it as one o 
n‘{i.sons for seeking the introduction that h 
si mi to aseertmn who had written certain i 
paiK^r articles on the Cliincse (iue.stion, as it 
stoml, which had attracted his attention as c 
ing marks of 8tate.sman.ship. He thought t 
might know. Whereupon, as the Doctor 
Wing hung Ih.s head, and hlu.shing like a 
with iiuich confu.sion of manner, confe.ssed 
he was their author. It i.s only fair to add 
Mr. Wing sny.s that he does not remembe: 
incident. But it is eijually fair to add 
that in a case of this kind Dr. Bushneir.s mci 
or anylMHly else’s, were more worthy i 
tru.stcd than Yung Wing’.s. 

At the time of Ins graduation. Wing w 
much tinnpted as it was possible for him ^ 
to cliangc the plan of his life. He had be 
this eoimtry long enongli to hceonwi thoro 
natiirali'/ed here. He wa.s, in fact, a citizen 
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his tastes and feelings and affinities, intellectual 
and moral, made him at home here. Moreover, 
through the notice into which his graduation 
brought him, it came about that a very inviting 
opportunity was opened to him to remain and 
have his career here if he chose to. On the other 
hand, China was like a strange land to him. He 
had even almost entirely forgotten his native 
tongue. And there was nothing in China for 
him to go to. Except among his humble kindred, 
he had no friends there; nothing to give him any 
standing or consideration, no place, so to speak, 
to set his foot on. Not only so, but considering 
where he had been and what he had become, and 
the purpose he had in view, he could not fail to 
encoimter, among his own people, prejudice, 
suspicion, hostility. A cheerless, forbidding 
prospect lay before him in that direction. The 
thought of going back was the thought of exile. 
He wanted immensely to stay. But there was 
one text of Holy Scripture that, all this while, 
he says, haunted him and followed him like the 
voice of God. It was this: “If any provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” And by the words “his own” and 
“his own house,” it meant to him the nation of 
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which he w'as horn. Tlie text carried the da; 
The benefits -which he hatJ been, as it wer 
singled out from a whole people to receive, h 
sense of justice an<l gratitude alike would nt 
let him appropriate to his own advantage. An 
so, though he knew not what shmdd befall bin 
he set his face to return; and he went to do whj 
he has done. 

lie sailed soon after his graduation for lion 
Kong which, after a voyage of 151 days, 1 
reached in the montli of April, 1855. When tl 
Chinese pilot came on board he found that I 
could, with some {lifficulty, xmderstand what I 
said, though he could not make the pilot unde: 
stand liim, which shows the condition of h 
knowledge of Chinese on his arrival in tl 
country. It took him all the time he was n( 
otherwise employed for two years to acquii 
facility in the tise of it. 


'I'AKING EIRST STEPS IN LIFE 

As for Ids granti .scheme, he had settled it i 
his own mind that the first step to be take 
toward carryitjg it out wa.s to contrive a wa 
of getting it before some influential public ma 
or men — a thing itself of infinite difficult; 
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With this end in view, though, of course, to make 
his hving also, he sought and obtained the posi- 
tion of private secretary to the Hon. Peter Par- 
ker, then Commissioner of the United States to 
China, hoping that it would be the means of 
affording him the access he desired. Becoming 
satisfied upon a sufficient trial that it was not 
likely to answer his expectations in this regard, 
he resigned the place after a few months. He 
now attempted another way of compassing the 
matter. There was at Hong Kong an English 
bar consisting of a dozen or so lawyers doing 
business for the foreign commercial houses of 
that City. Wing bethought him that the stand- 
ing and acquaintance resulting from his becom- 
ing a member of that bar might not improbably 
bring him the opportunity he sought. Accord- 
ingly, he entered one of the offices as a student. 
But presently it got out among the lawyers who 
this young man was, what his education had 
been, and they saw that his competition with 
them for legal practice of a Chinese city was a 
thing not to be allowed if it could be prevented. 
And so his principal, pleading the commands 
of his legal brethren, informed him, with many 
courteous expressions of regret, that he must 
find another place to study law in. And as 
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there was no otlu'i* place, he had to give it up. 

After this foUtjwcd an interval of nearly two 
years, during which he occupied himself with 
Chinese and other studies, earning his bread by 
such commercial translation as he could find to 
do, and waited for the right thing to turn up. 
He then, in the same hope that led him to his 
previous experiments, took a place in the Cus- 
toms Service at Shanghai. But neither did this, 
on trial, promise, in his judgment, a poa sto 
for Ills operations, and he soon abandoned it. 

It was now 1860. Five years and nothing 
aecomfpli.shed I To one only looking on the out- 
.side Yung Wing would appear to have thus 
far pursued an uncertain and rather thriftless 
course; hut not if he penetrated his real policy 
and the purpose that lay ever nearest his licart; 
most assuH'dly not if he knew— -what was the 
fact— -that all tliis time tliat he was going from 
one thing to another and keeping himself poor, 
he was refusing otfers of employment at rates 
of remuneration that to him, so long familiar 
with a straightened lot, .seemed little short of 
princely. In 1860, however, overtures were 
made him by one of the leading silk and tea 
houses of Shanghai to enter its service as travel- 
ing inland agent, which, for the reason in part 
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that it would send him touring through a wide 
extent of country and possess him, by observa- 
tion, of a knowledge that he deemed would be 
useful to him, he determined to accept. This 
business he followed for a year, and then, seeing 
a good chance for it, set up in a business for 
himself which proved so profitable a venture that, 
had he continued in it, he would, to all appear- 
ances, have speedily become rich. As it was, he 
made a very considerable sum of money. 

But in 1862 the door of the opportunity which 
he had been constantly feeling after from the 
day he landed in China, imexpectedly opened to 
him. 

It was in this wise: While in the city of 
Shanghai, he made the acquaintance of a Chinese 
astronomer — a man of rank and of eminence in 
learning. Or rather, the astronomer, who had 
in some way gained intelligence of Wing’s ante- 
cedents, sought his acquaintance for the sake of 
talking astronomy with him. In repeated inter- 
views through which their acquaintance pro- 
gressed to the degree of mutual friendly regard. 
Wing, who had carried away from college a 
better knowledge of astronomy than most gradu- 
ates do, told him aU he knew, which was a long 
advance upon his own previous acquisitions in 
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that science. This astronomer was an officer of 
the great Tsang Kwoh Fan, viceroy of Kiang Su 
and Kiang Nan provinces, generalissimo of the 
Imperial forces and one of the very most promi- 
nent and leading men in the whole Empire. 
Through representations made to him by the 
astronomer, he soon sent a message to Yxmg 
Wing desiring to see him, and hinting a desire to 
take him into his service. Though returning a 
favorable reply to the message, under all the 
circumstances and for reasons that cannot be 
explained. Wing delayed responding to it in 
person for a considerable time. The situation 
was a delicate one, requiring extreme caution 
and circumspection on his part. 

But at length he paid Tsang Koh Fan the 
promised visit. He felt the occasion to be a 
critical one, and when ushered into the great 
man’s presence found it difficult to retain his 
composure. Tsang Koh Fan first bent upon 
him a long, intense, piercing gaze. As Wing 
says, he had never been looked at in his life as 
he was then. Then causing him to be seated, he 
required of him an account of his history, which 
he gave. He then questioned him as to his views 
respecting China, — ^her needs, her outlook, her 
public policy, and so on. A long conversation 
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followed in which the Viceroy disclosed his views, 
to which Wing listened with amazement. For, 
behold, here was a man such as he had not sup- 
posed existed in that country — a m an reared in 
China, and not a young man either — ^who had 
light in his head; who recognized the causes of 
many of the disadvantages China was contending 
with in taking her place among the family of 
nations; a man of marvellously liberal and pro- 
gressive sentiments. 

MADE A MANDARIN 

The result of the interview was that Wing 
entered his service and was made a Mandarin 
of the fifth rank, there being nine degrees of that 
dignity in the Chinese official system. At this 
time the great Taiping rebellion was at its height 
and Tsang Koh Fan was in the field. In fact, 
the interview had taken place at his camp in 
Ngankin, on the Yang Tse River. The Viceroy 
first tendered Wing a military command which, 
on the score of lack of qualification, he asked 
leave to decline. He was then, shortly after, 
1864, at his own suggestion, despatched abroad 
to purchase machinery for the manufacture of 
arms, for which purpose the expenditure of a 
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Ijirgc sum f)f muru'v was intrustt'd to Iiim. On 
(his ernuuil hr visitf<i FraiU’i* juul Huglaiul as 
Wfll ns tin* I’nitrtl Stutfs, hut finally gave his 
orders here. On returning with his purehases 
to China in IHfJ.I, what he had <lone was so satis- 
factory to his ehi<‘f that lu* was advanced to the 
next higher graiie of oflieiul rank, viz, — the 
Fourth. The machinery he luul bought was the 
foundation of the Kiang Nan Arsenal. It is 
euriou.s to remark that tlie first work of a man 
who.Hc supreme amhition it %vas, from Christian 
motive.s, to .set hi.s country forward in civilization, 
.sliould have been the e.stal>lishnient of an arsenal. 
But it (piite eonsistcii with V'ung Wing’s idea.S’, 
wliieh were inten.sely patriotic. 

From to IKTO he was variou.sly employed 
in different places, being under command now 
of one superior ami now of another. Among 
the %vork that he <iid during this period, that of 
translation was prominent. lie translated into 
Chine.se Parson’s Law of C’ontraets, and a book 
of Knglisli Law. He also tratislaled large por- 
tions of (’niton’s (leography, (hamiing that 
geographical knowletlge wa.s as likely to prove 
benefi<“ial to his countrymen a.s any. 

But the thing that lay nearest Iii.s heart and 
that wa.s continually before lum, 'was the quc.stion 
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how to accomplish the plan he had so many 
,rs held in hope. He now had ample oppor- 
lity to expound and advocate it, and he did 
with inexhaustible perseverance. The main 
;ument he used was this: China, in her inter- 
ional relations, in her commercial and other 
srcourse with foreign peoples, suffers disad- 
itage and much detriment from want of men 
table by education of acting as her representa- 
;s. She is forced to employ in many most 
Dortant places, that ought to be occupied by 
' own citizens, foreigners by whom her inter- 
5 are liable to be neglected or betrayed. Her 
ts, her ships of war, her military forces, her 
itoms, are largely in charge of foreigners. 
)w was it proper, he asked, that Anson Bur- 
^ame, an American, should be her chief agent 
arranging a treaty vdth his own country and 
ler western governments? This was his gen- 
,1 line of reasoning. 

The most to whom he brought the matter 
ird him with indifference, but there were three 
n upon whom he made an impression — all men 
high rank and commanding influence. They 
re the Viceroy, Tsang Koh Fan, already 
med; Li Hung Chang, now Viceroy of the 
lital province of Chihli and the foremost 
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I'hinc.Hr Ntatesiniin ; and Ting Yi Tclieang, then 
iUnvtnor of tlie Province of Kiang Su. Yet 
thfse men, convinced as they were hy Wing’s 
reasons and avowedly favorable to his project, 
with all tiu'ir eminence of position and their 
iidhienee. were not rt'udy to venture the attempt 
to carry it through with the Imperial (Jovern- 
ment. All the forces of conservatism would be 
opposed to it ; the time for it had not come. 

In 1B(I7, how’ever, the (iovernor Ting, who 
was the most willing <jf the tliree, had made 
representatitms to an Imperial Minister named 
Wan Cheang, on the .strength of which he was 
advised to address a memorial on the subject to 
the Imperial Council at Peking, Van Cheang 
nmlertaking to eoinmend it to the attention of 
the Council, 'riic .situation was at this juncture 
moderately hopeful, hut before the memorial 
reached the Cotmcil, the mother of Wan Cheang 
died, hy which event he w'as, under the law of 
Chinese high oflleial cti(|uette, retired from pub- 
lic life three entire years, and the whole business 
was set hack to wdiere it had been. These were 
years of great trial to Yung Wing. He was 
pn>«|H.Ting, indeed, in one point of view, but the 
hope to which he was devoted was so long de- 
ferred that his heart was often .sick. Understand 
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that he was leading there in China an essentially 
solitary life. He had, soon after his return in 
1855, in accordance with his views of what was 
due to his purpose, resumed his native dress and 
identified himself not only thus externally, but 
also in large measure in every other respect with 
his own people. Especially from the time he 
became a Chinese Government official, he had 
dwelt in Chinese society, and had disappeared 
almost wholly from other society. He had his 
books and kept up diligently with what was 
going on in the world of learning and letters 
outside — ^it was his only resource — ^but he was 
exceedingly alone and lonely notwithstanding. 
The discouragements to his endeavor that faced 
him were so numerous and so solid that he was 
sometimes half disposed to give it all up; but 
only half disposed. 

One of the things that held him to it was not 
of a nature of an encouragement exactly, but it 
did excellently well as an antidote to the effect 
upon his spirits of his discouragements. It be- 
gan to come to his ears now and than that his 
American and English friends in China were 
whispering it among themselves that he was a 
failure, that he had had a noble chance and had 
not known how to improve it; that he was im- 
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practicable; and that this scheme of iiis was 
tdtcrly visionary and coidd never be successful. 
Whenever Wing heard «jf this, he set his teeth 
and took a new hold. But altogether his faith 
and manhood were put to an extreme test. 

The end came though, ns it always does in 
such crntcH, and came in a manner almost dra- 
matic. In the month of June, 1870, occurred 
tlie woeful tragedy at Tient.sin called the Tien- 
tsin Ma.ssacre, in which a eon.siderable number of 
French Homan Catholic missionaries, male and 
female, were murdered by a Chine.se mob. It 
followed that a eommissitm appointed by the 
foreign |)ower.s, dii>lomaticnlIy represented in 
China, met that same year at Tientsin to investi- 
gate the outrage and determine the satisfaction 
that was to be re<{uired for it. together with a 
like commission appointetl by the Chinese (Jov- 
ernment authorised to bring the affair to a .settle- 
ment. The Chine.se Commi.ssion coirsisted of 
five, and three of the.se five were the three men 
of whom mention has l>een matle,—the viceroys 
Tsang Koh Fan and Id Hung Chang, and tlie 
(iovernor Ting Yi Teheang. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY SEIZED 

Yung Wing was at this time under official 
control of the last named, who, on being sum- 
moned to Tientsin, sent him word, for he was 
at a distance from him, to join the Commission 
at Tientsin as soon as possible, for his services 
would be needed there. Wing, though hasten- 
ing, arrived late on the scene and found the 
business concluded. But on receiving an account 
of the difficulties that had attended its transac- 
tion, and observing that the commissioners were 
conscious of their disadvantage in it, he perceived 
an auspicious occasion for making a stroke in 
behalf of his scheme, and he made the most of it. 
He restated his arguments, enforcing them by 
the illustration of the case at hand, and insisted 
with the utmost earnestness that there ought to 
be no delay. And this time he prevailed. The 
three friends of his idea being together and coun- 
tenancing one another, then and there agreed 
that they would at once take action to have the 
thing he proposed done, and would cast their 
united influence with the Government in its 
favor. They kept their agreement. They set 
their names to a memorial recommending the 
education of a corps of young men abroad for 
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the (Jovernnjent service iiiui at tlie (lovcrnment 
expense. Thi.s int'tnoria! they forwanied to Pe- 
kin, where they hackee! it l)y all means in their 
power and to the efTeet that in the month of 
Augu.st, 1H7I, tlie mea.sure recommended was 
adopted hy the Imperial (Jovernment an<! a sum 
e<}ual to $1,500,()(K) apprcjpriated for its execu- 
tion. 

MaiKlarin Yun#? Wing was searetdy able to 
support the joy of his triumph. For two days, 
as he has told the writer, lie could neither eat 
nor .sleep. He walked on air, and he worshipped 
(ItKl. It was si.xteen years after his return to 
China and twenty ycar.s after he set out for this 
goal that heaven liad at la.st granted his prayer. 
To him the organization of the enterprise was 
principally committed. The feature of the long 
tenn of (Ifteen ycar.s re.solved upon for the course 
<jf study and training to lie pursued, is particu- 
larly due to him and reflects the size of the man, 
the type of hi.s mind and cliaractcr. 

A .selwKjl of candidates was at once opened at 
Shanghai from which the pupils were to he se- 
lecteil hy cominditive examination, and, as has 
been already stateth the first detachment of thirty 
arrived in tlie United States in I87t. The lo- 
cation of the Misrion was also for him to deter- 
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mine. He might have procured its establishment 
in England, or France, or Germany; but as he 
himself had expressed it, the light that had en- 
liglitened him shone from America and from 
New England, and to America and New Eng- 
land he was resolved from the first this Mission 
should repair. 

He was appointed Chief Commissioner of the 
Mission, receiving with the appointment his 
second promotion in rank, viz,— to the Third or 
Blue Button grade. With him was associated, 
as co-commissioner, a venerable scholar and 
dignitary,— Chin Lan Pin by name,— who, how- 
ever, remained in this country less than two 
years, yielding his place to a younger man, Ngau 
Ngoh liang, well-born, distinguished for learn- 
ing, and a most agreeable gentleman. 

The students of the Mission have thus far, with 
very few exceptions, exhibited excellent ability 
as scholars, and in many instances extraordinary 
ability, and with fewer exceptions still have been 
marked by their exemplary conduct. They have 
everywhere been most hospitably received. They 
are certainly worthy to be objects of the highest 
and most friendly interest to every Christian 
citizen of the United States. 

Yung Wing was appointed, December 11, 
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1876, Associate Minister with his former col- 
league in the Educational Mission, Chin Lan 
Pin, to the United States, Peru and Spain. On 
this occasion he was again promoted in rank, — 
that is, to Second or Red Button grade, and 
invested with the title of Tao-tai (or Intend- 
ant) of the Province of Kiang Su. 

He expects, on the now approaching arrival 
of Chin Lan Pin in the country, to take up his 
residence in Washington, yet not to relinquish 
the general superintendence of the institution 
which is so dear to him and has cost him so much, 
and in which are hoxmd up his best patriotic hopes 
for his native land, — for he is a patriot from head 
to foot, in every fiber of his body. He loves the 
Chinese nation and believes in it, doubting not 
that there is before it a grand career worthy of 
its noble soil and of its august antiquity. 

If it were the aim of the writer to magnify 
Yung Wing, — ^which it is not, but only to tell 
the story of the Chinese Educational Mission 
to the United States, — ^there are many things 
more that might be related of him, aU going to 
show him to be of the stuff that heroes are made 
of, and one of the most significant characters in 
modern civilization. But because to relate them 
would be aside from the purpose in hand, and 
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because it would grievously offend Yung 
g to have them published, they are passed 
It must be said, for the last word, that even 
tributing to him so much credit of the Edu- 
•nal Mission itself, the share he allows him- 
is very far exceeded. He is accustomed to 
fn the chief honor of it to those three men 
"hina who helped it so potently with their 
lence. Tsang Koh Fan died in 1871. His 
rait hangs on the wall of the Mission House 
[artford ; and the portraits of the other two 
:here also. The boys are taught to reverence 
e men as their benefactors. And they are 
bhy of reverence. Their names deserve to 
■emembered, and will be, and not alone in 
la. Yet undoubtedly had there been no 
ig Wing, that illustrious good deed of theirs 
never been performed. 
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trrin of ollkr 


Cliinti, dm mrtrri, sties of lar 
guagr, A'i; Yung Wing's fee. 
ing lowiirti ■(hiring eollein 
mmrM% .‘Ml; eondilions in ii 
trrior (IW/i), 93. 

dhuit nnd dnpiin war (/Wij 
idium for proseentio 
by ddna fonmdated h 
Yung Wing, Ai'i; nnsueeesj 
fid idtfunpH to negotiat 
loan, iA>; influence on Chiiu 

^'hirnt 4H, (iO. 

dnujimiin, hdrst, to graduat 
from Ataerienu eolleg 
*J!l. 

(‘hinr ^0 twd thtdr Rdtdliom 
74. 

ddnrse boidH, 70, BA. 

ililnese Kdaeiitimml Commii 
?»ion. Chin Liin Fin appoiute 
to eo-op-eriite with Y'un 
Wing, IHI ; personnel an 
duties, tH$i eimriieter,, Hde< 
tion, iitui ntiinber of student 
in |tre|mrittory school, IHJi 
wipjiort of Chinese goveri; 
meat, IH.I; work carried o 
In* 14 Hung Chang aftc 
death of 'I\iing Kwoh Fan 
1H7; first liiHtalhnent. of .sti; 
dents leave for V, S. {tH7d\ 
IhH; headtjuiniers at Harl 
font, i'onn., IH0; bniUhn 
erected {/>/’.>), 100; last ii 
dalhneut ^ (/KT.7), 101 

ehanges in /leriffoiael, !0' 
AiHi; rrnetionnry attitmie i 
Tung, Ail; Hludent.s n 
fused iidndsHion to W'e! 
Foint and. Anna|mliH, A)1 
break up of Connulssh] 
(l.s'.sf), Aid; text of protf.H 
AU ; Impression inmle upc 
ddnese government, Alt 
priieliriil rrviviil, AH; iinrm 
ete4 of tmthiteimnee, At7; d 
tiills of fulmlnlstration, A4I 
Inerptlofn A7S; aho AA, 7 
M!K 

diiiiesr government, resorts * 
persecution to ipmll religiot 
frtiiiilidimi, H»| eorruptk 
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of, real cause of Taiping re- 
bellion, 119; see also Graft, 

Chinese in St. Helena, 29. 

Chinkiang, river port, 83. 

Christianity, views held by 
Taiping rebels, 101; spread 
of as led by Hung Siu Chune, 
117; see also Taiping rebel- 
lion. 

Christy, Thomas, 156. 

Chu Chow, headquarters of 
Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan, 
164. 

Chung Hou, viceroy of Metro- 
politan province, held re- 
sponsible for Tsientsin mas- 
sacre, 178. 

Chung Wong, issues three or- 
ders against incendiarism, 
104. 

Clemens, Samuel, protest 
against breaking up of 
Chinese Educational Com- 
mission, 211. 

Colton’s Geography, translated 
by Yung Wing, 167. 

Coolie traffic in Cuba, investi- 
gated by Chin Lan Pin, 194; 
results, 196. 

Coolie traffic in Peru, attempt 
to form treaty with China, 
192; Yung Wing’s recital of 
existing cruelties and refusal 
to further treaty, 193; in- 
vestigation by Yung Wing, 
194; attitude of Commission, 
195; results, 196. 

Cuba, Coolie traffic in, 194, 
196. 

Cutler, Carrol, president of 
Western Reserve College, 255. 

“ Deliberative Association of 
China,” 241. 

Dent and Co., Messrs., 77. 

Dialect, of Canton, 52; Fuh- 
kien, Anhui, Kiangsee, 53. 

Dictionary, First Anglo- 
Chinese, compiled by Dr. 
Robert Morrison, 14, 114. 

Dictionary of Emperor Khang 
Hsi, translated, 114. 

Doxology, The, repeated by 


Commandant Liu and Tai- 
ping rebels, 99. 

Dowager Empress Chi Hsi, 
Tsang Kwoh Fan created 
duke by, 147; on side of Li 
Hung Chang in war with Ja- 
pan (1894-95), 226; affected 
by graft, 235; despotic rule 
over Emperor Kwang Su, 
239; also 73. 

Dumaresque, Captain, of ship 
Florence^ 62. 

Dynasties in China, Number of, 
113. 


East India Company, 22. 

East Windsor, Conn., 25. 

“ Elegant talent,” interpreta- 
tion of Siu Tsai, 50. 

Eureka, sailing ship, story of 
voyage from New York to 
Hong Kong (1854-55), 43; 
also 63, 69. 

European powers and partition- 
ment of China, 73, 

Evangelization of China, False 
impressions of, caused by 
Christian tendencies of Tai- 
ping rebellion, 120. 

Exploitation of Chinese by of- 
ficials, one cause of Taiping 
rebellion, 119. 

Extra-territorial basis, Foreign 
settlement on, 72. 


Feudatory period, 113. 

Fitchburg, Mass., supplies first 
American machinery to China, 
53; see also Machinery. 

Florence, sailing ship, 62. 

Formosa, Island of, plan to 
mortgage (1894) y ^^5, 244; 
visited by Yung Wing, 242. 

Frelinghuysen, T. F., protest 
against breaking up of Chi- 
nese Educational Commission, 
211 . 

Friend of China, Shanghai 
local paper, 76. 

Fuhkien, province, Dialect of, 
53. 
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Cf it ling pm iiitmliiml liita 
ililfMi, I in. 

C.irniwMi girt'rriimriit rlniiiH 
iiitinn|>f*ly nf ritllrniuli In Shmt 
'rung, »7. 

<iillri4pir, Cipt.* nf ililp Hmmh 

fftf, *il. 

Clmni Il«|ir, of. tfl. m, 

CititMlIinr tirni Uo,, Mrji.Hrs.. 4i. 

CJfftft* Hysirm of, Uriwrrn in- 
lerprfirw itinl Cliinrso uhlp- 
ww, CIS I ii pmrtirril l»y 
Siting Siin Whri, rr- 

for rormpflon in 
tfhini, 9P0 Brilirry. 

Ctrifici Cififtl, T0. UK). 

Cmlntilf, Mm, itiirts In 

1, 7 1 Yimg %V|iig*ii 

Hwt itiipWiilon of, irftvril 
Cliiim for 0, U; plufti for 
ynng Wittg^i nineatloti* II i 
ol#o m, nil 

Outnkff, Urn. ml#- 

iioninry to Chin## 1. 

IlftdIfT, t*mt Jmmn, tm. 

Hum II# IJin, lirodtiilirirri of 
Iirr« Mr, VrtKmwn, 

llifiuiioint, Hrv, C'horlr#, iirln- 
rlntl of Moiwm Aroiiriny, 
mi pidttito of Yilr. tt, SO; 
litorary twtri. SO; likrnrtl to 
I>r. AmokI of linghy# Sl{ 
alfo U, S«. 

Hill Yukiig, port of Il«iilc#«, 
ft# 5 ilrilroy«i hy Tilplng 
rrlifli, iL 

Ilangrhati, rapltal of l^h« 
klMig, tHJi hwtorle fainr, SI; 
atm m, m. 

I Ian toll, rirrr |tort, ilritrofnl 
bj Talptiig irtirJi, #l| |irr»« 
eondititwi* tl ; oko 

m, 

llwtlin, Chiiirit dtfrtt of 
tMX, li«. 

liantin Colirgr, fOO. 

Hart, Sir llotori, liii|Hrtor- 
of in l,on- 

on Ml limn 

to Ctiliia. for pKitrcnlliig war 

Willi Japan m$ 

tiJif 


Ilftrtford, Conn., tifadt|iiartfrs 
for (Itlnmr Ediicittionai (*oni~ 
mb^km IHfl; #«# 

(iliit (*hinrii€! Educational 
Cotnnib^ion. 

Ilaaklnn, John, Amttkim mo 
^ chanirtil rnglnrrr, 15*5. 

Ito Yung, liiipfh province, H8, 

iMmnu Hr. Ilmjamin, employs 
Y^ung Wing in ho.spitid, 

Hong Ktmg, bland of, ceded 
to BritiJt gftvcrnmrnt, 15; 
Its hnrkor, 15; British colony 
is ottposeti to Yung Wing, tiO; 
orcliriattcc passed fulinltting 
Ctilnr.Hr to priictice law in, 
til; uhu 4S. 

/long k%m^ Mal4 tIO. 

Horn, Cape, 4T. 

Ilitiig Jin, ciilkd Kin Wong, 
whiek Mm. 

flung Hill Cbnne, leader of 
Talping reltellion, 101, 110; 
iricwi of Christianity, 101 ; 
raltol 11en Wong, or Celm- 
tial Howrelpi,** 108; knowl- 
edge of Christianity from 
mbskmarlcH, 114; failure to 
mss eininination and result- 
ng mental hanucination, 110; 
worahippril as Hui»rrine 
liulrr, 117; Chinese gtwern- 
ment reimrts to persecution 
to ipirtl fanaticism, IIB. 

Ilnatreff, willing ihip, *i0, tl, 
43. 

liwul Chow, mountain range, 

til. 

IJit 4$ If oyer#, ialllng ship, 
Inrkirnta of voyage from Han 
Francisco to Yokohama 
imm), iiiL 

Itniw-rlal conmilssloneri for set- 
tietitrfil of llcfitslfi massacre, 
IW\ Yung Wing iiresici rdu- 
ealliinal wdiriiie, !H0. 

Imfsptlil' force* defeat retol# 
litfore Nanking 104; 

ottor coriilrt*, 118. 

parity reipfinsilile 
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•or conditions near Suchau 
[1859), 100. 

lendiarism. Attempts to sup- 
)ress, 104). 

iian opium trade, Plan for 
iiippression of, 
iian tea, see Tea. 

)egral and Differential Cal- 
mlus, translated, 139. 

mestown, St. Helena, 
pan over Russia, Triumph of, 
iffect on China, 73. 
pan-Russo War (190Ji.-05), 
ufluence on China, 936. 
suits, their jealousy toward 
Dr. Robert Morrison, 14. 

in Wong, Hung Jiu called, 
native preacher, 108; raised 
to position of prince and 
meaning of new name, 108; 
interviews with Yung Wing 
regarding Taiping rebellion, 
109; offers him S5eal of high 
ofScial rank, 110. 
xng Kow, station at entrance 
of Tsientang River, 89, 85. 
sarneyism. Spirit of, 908. 
dlogg. Dr. E. W., accom- 
panies Yung Wing to Peru, 
194; guardian to sons of 
Yung Wing, 997. 

Keang, port, 136. 
iang Nan Arsenal, location 
and importance, 153; visited 
by Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan 
(1867), 168; see also Ma- 
chinery; Tsang Kwoh Fan. 
iangsee, province, 53, 75, 79, 
80, 83. 

ing Ho, river, 89. 
ing Yuen, city, 199. 
ingchau, on Yangtze River, 
84, 88. 

iiikiang, river port, 83. 
odama, Viscount Gentaro, 
governor of Formosa, 949; 
interview with Yung Wing, 
949. 

orea, cause of war between 
China and Japan (1894-95), 
994. 


Kow Chang Mere, first machine 
shop at, 153; see also Ma- 
chinery. 

Ku Chow, walled city, 86. 

Kwang Kee Cheu, interpreter 
for Chinese Educational Com- 
mission, 197. 

Kwang Su, Emperor, deposed, 
938, 941 ; controlled by 

Dowager Empress, 938; real 
character, 939; exponent of 
reform movement, 941; also 
73. 

Kwang Tung, province, drastic 
measures by Yeh Ming Hsin 
to suppress rebellion in, 53; 
revolting scenes, 53; spread 
of Christianity in, 117. 

Kwangshun, city, 86. 

Kwangsi, province, spread of 
Christianity in, 117. 

Labor question in China, af- 
fected by Western innova- 
tions, 84, 88. 

Lan Chi, town on Tsientang 
River, 86, 87. 

Lane, Rev. John W., protest 
against breaking up of Chi- 
nese Educational Commis- 
sion, 911. 

Language, Chinese, difference 
between written and spoken, 
59. 

Lau Gate, city of Suchau, 98. 

Leang Ahfah, first convert, 15, 
115. 

Legge, Dr. James, translator, 
108; work on dictionary, 114; 
Professor of Chinese language 
and literature at Oxford, 
England, 959. 

Li Hung Chang, protSgS and 
successor of Yung Wing, 149; 
Nienfi rebellion ended (1S67), 
168; succeeds Tsang Kwoh 
Fan, 187; characters con- 
trasted, 187 ; orders investiga- 
tion of coolie traffic in Peru 
and Cuba, 194; interview with 
Yung Wing on subject of re- 
call of students (1881), 918; 
strenuous for peace in war 
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with j«|ifin i-myns), mi 
f«»r tlrfral, iMii 

Trriity «>f 
ftlpriril. -Jll, 

Ji Jrn Hint, iiiiitliriiiiitlrkfl, It. 
Li Ling Ving» riiinirh 
Ikwtigrr Liii|»rrs«. 'MU. 

IJ Klmt Liiii, »wthri«aliriiiii «ml 
Lit*; ii^nbts in 
tifwl lii/- 

f0r0nlmi I Hit. 

** Llwmiii*** tlrlmlinir WH-Irty nt 
Yaln 441 j 0P0 i$im* ** 

III 

Lin * * *\ ltii|irriiil wifWilii* 
iitwirr fur srlllritiriit nf Tirn- 
i»in mm%wfr, I til, 

IJtt Kal King* .Mi|irrintrfniriit nf 
|»r«|i»rnl«rY ^rfiiwl it 
liiL 

Lilt Kwiiit Till* ¥|rrri'*Y 
ICIiing iirwlnrri, i^L 
l#c>fkh«rl* l)r» Wlliiint* H, 
l4>nii.titi# Liilii^s* for 

I*rcifwillnn nf Frmilr* Etlttrii- 
tlnii ill I mill iiwl thr Ki»L L 
Dmihin Mi^lnniir)* liv 

IL tm, II L im 
foingw’iiHi, Hi. Ilririiii, i‘i, 

Miran. rmillr triifllr In. ItL ltl| 
iiku L % I L 14 IL :i% 

414, Mh 

Unrimmir I?», 17. 

M»rLliitrkv» Itrv, 

MrCIrain Er. A. H» t»f Sfirlng* 
lirlil* frimiilinr^ii tn* 

w‘iif<i Yintg Wing, M-, iHii. 
MrCIrmt, Mf%> llrlmrkih 
(lirnwfi), IWl, 

Miriilitrr?, Aiiirrlriin li.ttrfi- 
iliiml intii I'liliii, Hi I 
tinii tif tlriit %|p»|i, hYI| Yiiiig 
Wing rmtiniiriAlfiiini In jttir* 
rliiiBP, H4| lint nnlrr l!llr4l 
ftl Lltrlilinrg* 

m. 

Miryi Wllliitit Alirn. mnhimt 
ill Miirriprtii Mlnwi (l^|S)* 
If, IS I prruiJiial 
If I litiiilfiit it Yila ( 

Ifi iij>|«iltit«i iiikiiwiiiry % 
Atiirrlrift liintrtl (llfll)* lf| 


rrtnriw to Cfiiim in cotimmw 
of Vimg Wing, m, 4:1; story 

MiliK'ri, liitsis of Dr. Hoberi 
hthorM, 14. 

’* hUn of nniitiuio/* posthn- 
imni*i titir of THing Kwoli 
Fin. MH, 

Minohn Dynaitj. hirgrly rr- 
^pon^iihlr for liiping rrl>rL 
Ikm, ^IH; rfrortH of Hung 
Sht diung towiirci overthrtw, 
Fill; iiUif fhl. 

Bflindfsrin. ninr tlrgreri of. 

MP0 i$ha Hunk. 

Mrtlhitr.^t* Dr. Walter Henry, 
work on «Hrti«nir>% 114. 

Mrxirin dolliir iceepted in 

Mk^immrirn, introduetion of 
VhrMinnltv hy, 114 . 

Mbdiitiiry, Fiml, to aiini, 14, 

III. 

Miiniioii iridrmy, Mail,, eort- 
tiiigml fmni mui eondltiiwi 
0f ipproprifttion, S4| Yting 
Wing*i ipplicatian for, HS; 

ptfjftf iH. 

Morrimi, Dr. Holw^rl, min- 
itionin* to Chliwi, 14, 114; voy- 
front London via New 
York, 14: Hnnpllt*«j llrnt 
Anglo-Htncon dietioniry. 14; 
transNlitr'^ the Hihir, 14; hi?i 
fir?it (‘hrintlon convert, L4; in-^ 
flnrticr tm nuhHetptent inlM- 
^ionary work, lf>. 

** Morrimiit hill/’ Hong Kong, hi 

Morrhon M'hool, ofiened «t 
Miciio (l.lti), IS; remtwd 
III Hong Kong 
W. A, Macv In, Hi; 

aim 7, IL D, m, m. 

Mm Lining I El, Imperinl 
coitifiih^^lonrr for wttlrittrnl 
of T»irnt»i» mmmctr^ 1711. 

7f, 

Nim Ling, hirtli«plficc of Y'ang 

Wing, i. 

N«t Lhwng, ctpliftl Of 
Klingul, HT. 

Kill Fung pi*% if* 
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Nanking, fall in 115; 

captured by Viceroy Tsang 
Kwoh Fan (1865), 164; also 
96. 

Napoleon, tomb at St. Helena, 

22 . 

National Bank of China, 
project and defeat, 234. 

National Banking scheme, 
proposed by Yung Wing, 
232. 

New England, primitive con- 
ditions of life in, 29; influ- 
ence on Chinese students, 
202 . 

New York City, in 1841 » 23; 
Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, 24. 

Ngan Khing, capital of An 
Whui, 137, 

Nienfi rebellion, ended (1867), 
168. 

Nih Kia Shi, tea district, 90, 
91. 

Northrop, B. G., commissioner 
of education for Connecti- 
cut (1872), 189. 

Norton, Prof. William Augus- 
tus, of Sheffield Scientific 
School, 42. 

Occidental civilization. Supe- 
riority of, demonstrated, 216. 

Olyphant Brothers, contribute 
toward support of Yung 
Wing at Yale, 39; also 20, 43. 

Opium war. First (1840), 8, 15; 
Second (1864). 7. 

Ou Ngoh Liang, member of 
Chinese Educational Commis- 
sion, 197, 200. 

Oyama, Marshal, 242. 

Palmer and New London rail- 
road, 37. 

Parker, Dr. Peter, 58, 59. 

Parkes, The Misses, 7, 8. 

Parkes, Harry, 7. 

Parsons on Contracts, parts 
translated by Yung Wing, 
167. 

Partitionment of China threat- 
ened, 73. 


Peacock’s feather, conferred 
only by Imperial sanction, 
154; given to Yung Wing, 
167; see also Rank. 

Pearl River, Canton, 52. 

Pedro Island, 1, 6. 

Peking, Paying official calls in 
(1882), 219; also 58. 

Perit, Pelatiah, of Messrs. 

Goodhue and Co., 42. 
Persecution resorted to by Chi- 


nese government to quell re- 
ligious fanaticism, 118. 

Peru, Coolie labor in, 192. 

Po Yang Lake, Kiangsi, 86. 

Poppy cultivation, early plan 
for extinction, 220. 

Population in interior of China, 
93. 

Porter, Noah, president of 
Yale, protest against break- 
ing up of Chinese Educa- 
tional Commission, 211. 

Putnam Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., execute 
first order for machinery for 
China, 156; see also Ma- 
chinery. 


Railroad between Tsientsin and 
Chinkiang, unsuccessful plan 
for, 237. 

Rank, Second in, Red Button 
grade, 272; third in. Blue 
Button grade, 271; see also 
Mandarin; Peacock’s feather. 

Rebellions, significance in Chi- 
nese history, 113; see also 
Kwang Tung rebellion; Tai- 
ping rebellion. 

“ Rea Hair Men,” 9. 

Revolutions, see Rebellions. 

Rights of Chinese, to be more 
fully recognized in future, 
73. 

Ritchie, A. A., 20. 

Road, Macadamized, between 
Sheong Shan and Yuh-Shan, 
83, 84. 

Roberts, Rev. Icabod J., AmerU 
can missionary, 114; acquaint- 
ance with Hung Siu Chune 
and its results, 115; disap- 
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117. 
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St, fIrIriMi* li. 

S II I i li I HV , U I f :4 gr*, 1 11 . 

S|»irit ut\ iHlH. 

Siiwiv II«h 4 t» Kmig In 

|Ni|. IH. ^ 

Sitviinniili, 

titin Ilf* trmitr fllitilirifit 

In Vung Wing, 511, 
SrliiHil* JVIrrliiiiiimi, tiiiiirnril In 
Kliiitg N*«*i Arwi«l, Iii4 
Hrh*«il, rfriinffitiiry, r.%|:ftli|i4tr4 
itt Slwtifltiii 

iiltfi Cliiiirs-r' Kiliiraillttiii!i| 

Ciifiiiiii I ihiitlmW* | 

Hm\ uf nilriiil rmife tiffrrnl In 
Viiiig Wing by Mitii Wniig, 
tuh 

Srriyr, brtirfinim Cifirkr, |»rr%l-’ 
nf Sitiith |»rn-* 

bfriikliig ii|i nf 
Clibirnr |‘'Uitiriititinitl i!nniiiih« 
%imi, •ItU 

*' Srvrn I>rngnfi‘i»** iHi 

tfifig lUvrf, HS. 

Slum 1 1 lug, rity, !H. 

Sliiitigiiiii, rily* At, liT, 

Shun^jfhiii Mttih tii 
Slirilrlii Hrlrnliflr Siiimil, ii. 
Sliriti«mii4iilil, 5‘rraty iif, ‘iil. 
Shnmg Slmti, ril), H:i 
Stiiiig Hwii WIrk Imtl nf Hib 
tm*<P ‘rrlrgriiiibif* ’iVutiii-ftiiy, 
rrHirnmmp fm ilrfr^t 
itf Ntiliiiiiiil llaiikliig firnjrrt, 

Hliini Tiwilb HMng Hnfi 

Wtirl 

Slwirtwir, .Afitlr*"w» ill, lil, $% 
Kt-il«Mi, tir WrMt I*«kn W, 
Hiimg Tiifi, rity, twrekitil Irani* 
ptirt I mil# wllli VmMitmtn tit, 
Silk, Yriltiw, m, m t#. 

Hill Tiiti* ilrgrri*, Jlll» 

Htililltry »iiti III# |wpi« Ift lii»# 
of war# It^i 


S|tringlu‘b}, hooie of Dr. 

A. S, iH; Yuiik 

ing brii(h|OjirtrrH (/.s7,i). 
ortilrr «r looHticin for 
litntirnl*, imttrr (liinrHr K<!u« 
^ rtiliimnl jH.O. 

Stusirot».» in prr|iHn4(irv M’tuiok 
Sttitngitni, |h:»; tost nil-. 

iitrttl umlrr C’hitirst* 
tkoiiU ik»otiot‘.’4i>n lonvo ft»r 
r.H. C/.S7.D, IHH; (ihtrlbutn! 
tbrtnigh Xrw* ICoglnmi. JHO; 

IfistiUtiornt (/,V74), liU; 
04^0 nigt* Hiinr^r IvtiumUoual 
^ Vmntnh^iHt ; SoltouL 
Soi’iwtti, rii|4tirc*ci hy Tnipittg 
rrbrln, fl'l • untk’f iimrtlnl Inw. 


Hung Dynii.'Sty, HL 
Kung^Ekng ruute to Sudtmt. 
nil. 

hWInirn Htwul. Shfingtinb Ci7. 
Sirtinvan, |»ravlfir<\ H-L 


Tit I'uttg, non* Irmly |wrt, lik. 

Titrl, viihtr «f Chitfr!«% MH. 

Tal|iing govrrniootib oomlitkntH 
uiiilrr whlrh Yting Wing 
tvimbi jiiitu I tin. 

'{Jrrcft *iVn K?£|)r(ii{if>it 
(/NOV/ Vr7K ini; $m aim Tm; 
Vitng Wing. 

Tni|»lng rrbrliion ( /.S.IO 
rrbgitin \l'% vital I'urrr, lUI; 
Irii by Hung Siti (‘lutnc.% HT; 
<Vhinr%r guvrriunrnt rr?ittrts 
to |irrMTUtlnii to qwli, UH; 

i'hnriirtrr, 

ilH; mil of» Ufl; 

fitbir lni|irrs,^ionH eourrrning 
mmi^rUmiUm of Ctilnn, liCh 
virtory, li'Oj mnwii of 
Iti»M of prrstigr, l-il; mllap»i% 
iiii Iwllrrrt rmtilt^ t'ii; 
nwt ttwl lam nf lifr, M 7 ; 
rafitur# tif Nanking (I.H 5 I/), 
UHi aha &§i iw aha 

T»l|#ing rriirlM. 

Tiilping rrivti, rApturt of Woo 
aiwtg (JHSin. ill ii«l of 
tf I rtimlitlofi of sur- 
roniKlIng tW; tlirlr 

rotoklrriil# mudmU ; 
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Doxology, 99, 109: views of 
Christianity, 101; and of 
soldiery, 103; defeated be- 
fore Nanking (1860), 104; 
statement by Chin regarding 
their disposition, 105 ; quan- 
tities of green tea held by, 
194; also 86, 90; see also Tai- 
ping Green Tea Expedition; 
Rebellions. 

Taotai, official of fourth rank, 
167. 

Tea, Chinese and Indian com- 
pared, 99 ; drank as thank- 
offering, 103; quantities held 
by Taiping rebels, 194; ex- 
peditions to purchase, headed 
by Yung Wing, 195; also 85, 
90, 191. 

Tien Wong, Hung Siu Chune 
called, 108. 

Tientsin massacre (1870), 
cause, 177; Chung Hou held 
responsible for, 178; in- 
demnity, 178; Imperial com- 
missioners, 178; also 968. 

Ting Yi Tcheang, see Ting Yih 
Chang. 

Ting Yih Chang, taotai of 
Shanghai, 167; sympathy 
with educational plans of 
Yung Wing, 170; governor 
of Kiang Su and Imperial 
commissioner for settlement 
of Tsientsin massacre, 179. 

Tonquin, tributary state, 178. 

Treaty Powers, 58. 

Trident, sailing ship, 14. 

Tsai Sik Yung, secretary to 
viceroy of Hunan and 
Hupeh (mif.), 995. 

Tsang Kee Foo, standing, 76; 
introduces Yung Wing to 
Li Jen Shu, 76. 

Tsang Kwoh Fan, viceroy, 
137; defeated by Taiping 
rebels (1862), 138; his plans 
for Yung Wing, 139; drills 
army and brings to extinc- 
tion Taiping rebellion, 141, 
147 ; supreme power of China, 
149; personal characteristics, 
149, 145, 146; interview with 


Yung Wing, 143; created 
duke by Dowager Empress, 
147 ; plans for introducing 
Western machinery into 
China, 149, 153; commissions 
Yung Wing to make first 
purchase, 154; capture of 
Nanking, 164; makes Chu 
Chow headquarters, 164; 
Nienfi rebellion ended (1867), 
168; visits Kiang Nan Ar- 
senal, 168; Imperial commis- 
sioner for settlement of 
Tsientsin massacre, 178, 180; 
furthers Yung Wing’s edu- 
cational scheme, 180, 183; re- 
turns to headquarters at Nan- 
king (1870), 189; death 

(1871), 186, 973; summing 
up of character and com- 
parison with Li Hung Chang, 
187; Chang Chi Tung com- 
pared with, 998, 930; also 
76, 77, 104. 

Tsang Tai Sun, interpreter for 
Chinese Educational Com- 
mission, 183, 197; also 96. 

Tsang Mew, friend of Yung 
Wing, 195. 

Tsientang River, its periodical 
bore, 81. 

Tung Ting Lake, 89. 

Twichell, Rev. Joseph H., ac- 
companies Yung Wing to 
Peru, 194; protest against 
breaking up of Chinese Edu- 
cational Commission, 911; 
also 997. 

Ung Tung Hwo, tutor to Em- 
peror Kwang Su, 933; cham- 
pions Yung Wing’s banking 
scheme, 934 ; collusion with 
Shing Sun Whei and system 
of graft, 935. 

Union Chapel, Shanghai, 66. 

U. S. government, timely inter- 
vention to prevent partition- 
ment, 73. 

Urh Woo, Chinese boat, 89. 

Victoria Colony, 15. 

Vrooman, Rev. - — 9 head- 
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i|iiiirlrr?i fit lliiw Lau. 

M. 

Writ SriitiK* iJfliiir tmni'^trf tif 
drlnii* Ul; ilrtitti t»f iii»»thrr 
itnil iirriirtl imninang, t#‘i; 
hh ilriith tm. 

Wr^t Lwkr. i»r 
rliiiii* m.K 
Wr4 riiifft 

t1iiir«tr ?iliulriiN rf'iy-inl 

Willi Vwh Tliig, M’i 

Wiiftiig WVn Shhi» |jrr-uilrtit tif 

Tstifig IJ Yiiiiiwii* C 

Afl'iilr^), Mh 

Cfipt. 

Hufpkth 43» 

Whltw«>rtli‘» ti»€4iliir t.im-- 

fi«n, I Ml 

H, Wrllut wiirk mi 
ilirtiumiry* IM. 

Wlll«»w trrfM lit .Atiliyrii,. N*. V«. 

l*y H, U. Ilriiwf!, *li, 

furthrr tit' rr- 

frrmi U lt» ll«»ng 

Kmtg, HU frnm 

Mimnoii r\ritttriti%- and rntrr^ 
til' K*iinl»iirgh. HI; 
rrtiiri* t«! tliiiiii (d.*?), HH; 

flriith HH; 

mi HL 
Woug luil KHi^ 

wt ht, t4.nil» ¥,%-^ 

Wiitifi Shliig* ?*4‘!i**lrtr !« Mnr-« 
rirlitJtik IH, 'ill, 'i% HI, 
tlilitrfir' rity, 

1% Hik 

WiMi mnw% l«» I*. H- 

ill rrliiiur «f i1iln IHit 

t»|rtiil»rr llii 
Kiitiriilliiiiiii 

iCiU iitlltiiilr t»iw«rcl 
wtirk wf Itir SHi 

iii'itrwiiriiliil III m’lilllMg slii- 
ilriit-i (INMII, ilW il!l 
WiiliM, trriity WS, iM. 

Wtiiiii liivrr, I ill, 

Vii«|f IJii Tttiig. Irfi tlklrlrl, PL 
Ilirrr* HI, ti!LPL 


Trh Mktg il.sin, Virrrtiy, driw« 

tit* In ff- 

hrllUm in Kwnng Tung 

|irnviiitT, fiH; fipniilntfd 

%'trrroy { /-NVU), "lA; rupture 

iifui tt.tnidiinrnt, Mi 

Yrh Shu H'nng, triirher ftir 
dtinr'ir l*‘,tluriitiunnl C‘uinini.H“ 
hiiiit, IHH; ruuilr i|Ut*?itimi In 
t‘»hn, t!)7, i«Hi; ftppnluled 
M-rrrt^iry tu 1‘iiimvHr Lrgii» 
tlf»n. Ifw. 

Yrlimv Hivrr, Imuuktkni of, 

t.l. 

Ying Wiuig. diln’f oplnkm of, 
UH. 

Y«niiig, John It., prnleHt ngiiinst 
hmiking up of dhnrar Kdu- 
rnllntiui ill. 

Yiih-Stiiiii* <Hty; HX Hei, 

Yiiitg Wing, lilrth i; 

riirly hfr, i; driith of 

fnllirf H| lirtpii to- 

witril fiiiiiiiv iftfomr*H{ workn 
In tier llrlsw, printing of- 

Ikr, lU ho.H|iitiil, lU rntcfii 
Mi»rri'’um nrhool IHj 

tiei'utrturr for X\ S. (/N.p), 
|H, Hi iHrnrftnitirM, iP» Hh; 
imuilrntM of vinnge, ii; nr- 
riviii in New York, iH; CHil- 
n«*">r Kfiurtilitui •^i'tieine, iH; 
riitrr^* yjouHon Ai’iulrmy, ;i7 ; 
?4ti«hrH iluriug yriir, iH; 
plnerd tnnlrr rurr of Mrs. 
t‘h»rl*r II. Hrown, **!>; Iltrriiry 
IfiHtr infinriu’rti t»y Or. 
diorlrH Hnininoinl, HI; ^h*- 
ri^ton to |nif?»ue further 
rmtr’ir of ’ituily rrfrrriui to 
piilroiii In HiUig Koiig. HI; 
irfiiHr** Kilinhurgli olirr, HI; 

groiht4ir*« ft’oiii Mf»n*»on 
Aruth'siiy* ’li; liitrrH YUir, HH, 
H<; profilrtn «»!' >tiip|iiirt, M? 
tt|*|tlir^ ftit fr«un 

roiitingriit fuuil, HI; gnmtuhi 
for rrfu%nh HY; iiiiifln|«itlo 
|ifr|nirolioii nttil ti-'ird work, 
H# ; |*rk'e**i, HHj ^lirwitriUhip, 

iivo^liutt ' llhrt«r*iiii of 
*’ llfolhrr^ Iti IHiily,'* Hll| 
flr»l Cltliiiiitnin to griidisiile 
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from American college, 18, 
39, 49; popularity, 40; de- 
termination to carry Western 
education into China, 41; 
abandons scientific course 
and returns to China, 42; 
story of voyage {185 If- 55) y 
43; meeting with his mother, 
48; college degree, 50; 
mother’s death (1858), 51; 
residence in Canton, regain- 
ing the language, 52; revolt- 
ing consequences of Kwang 
Tung rebellion, 53; sympa- 
thies stirred, 56; private sec- 
retary to Dr. Peter Parker, 
59 ; interpreter in Hong Kong 
Supreme Court, 59; studies 
law, 59 ; apprentice to at- 
torney, 60; opposition of 
British colony, 60; resigna- 
tion, 62; passage from Shang- 
hai to Hong Kong in ship 
Florence^ 62; position in 
Imperial Customs, 63; system 
of graft leading to resigna- 
tion, 63; mercantile life, 67; 
night encounter with men 
from ship Eureka, 67; and 
other personal insults, 70; 
reputation as translator, 74; 
draws up petition for relief 
of suiferers in Yellow River 
inundation, 75; introduced to 
Li Jen Shu, 76; ground for 
declining position as compra- 
dor, 77; packing tea, 78; goes 
to Hangchau, 80; ascends 
Tsientang River, 82, 85; takes 
trip to hunt after yellow 
silk, 88; return to Nih Kia 
Shi, 90 ; learns process of pre- 
paring tea for foreign mar- 
ket, 91; first journey in in- 
terior of China, 93; silk busi- 
ness, 94; with missionaries to 
Nanking {1859) y 96; experi- 
ences en route, 98; arrival at 
Tan Yang and conversation 
with Commandant, 101 ; 
courteous treatment, 105 ; 
gates of Ku Yung closed 
against them, 106; Nanking 


reached, 106; introduction to 
I. C. Roberts, 107 ; renews 
acquaintance with Hung Jin, 
^8; points suggested by 
journey, 109; conditions of 
joining Taiping government, 
109; interview with Kan 
Wong resulting in offer of 
title of fourth official rank, 
110; refusal. 111; passport 
granted and return journey 
to Shanghai made, 112; at- 
tention turned to money- 
making, 123; interview with 
tea-merchants at Shanghai, 
124; expedition to Taiping to 
buy tea, 125; routes chosen 
and particulars of journey, 
126; escorts treasure on suc- 
ceeding expeditions, 128; mid- 
night adventure with maraud- 
ing horde, 130; ill health and 
relinquishment of tea busi- 
ness, 135; invited to call on 
Viqeroy Tsang Kwoh Fan 
{1863), 137; enters service 
of state government {1863), 
140; arrival at Ngan Khing 
and interview with Viceroy, 
143, 150; temporary abode at 
military headquarters, 148 ; 
suggestions for establishing 
machine shop, 149; em- 
powered to purchase machin- 
ery, 152; commission received 
{1863), 154; fifth official 

rank conferred, 154; route 
from Shanghai to New York, 
155; class re-union at Yale, 
156; order for machinery 
executed at Fitchburg, Mass., 
156; offers himself to U. S. 
government as volunteer, 157 ; 
return to China, 160; report 
on purchase of machinery, 
165 ; created mandarin 
{1865), 166; government in- 
terpreter and translator, 166; 
Colton^s Geography and parts 
of Parsons on Contracts 
translated, 167 ; school of 
engineering suggested to 
Viceroy, 168; secures co- 
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oprnitlon «if fittK I'ih 
In rduriiliti'nsU M’tirtnr» 
priipositlH iirinui ti|5» IH; 

miulrmaTH tn thnr prr>»-rntfi' 
tion tu thr j.rou*riyurtit, I?.**; 
TNlrntsin iiiJt*'.*.nrrr |''urth*'r’* 
plHn?t* 171* i lursiiHnnl I'm* 

IHt)'; C'hiti Inn Viu'* t*i» 
iHtj inrtiinri?tl 
Hiuu’ttolUH'i, lH!i Itnitrd !«» 
Nfuikiiig to i’onfrr with 
Vl<n*rny» lMhiri»tii»fisil 

(."oiniukfihin n|»|Htintrtl, IK'I; 
pn'pumtorv ^rhi»f4 r?!- 
tfihllHhrd 

li«h g-in'rrtimnit 
vlHitrt!. IHtij |irnT<ir«i Hr?4 in* 
Hiliihnriit of to 

S. (/N7i}« IHrtj hrnikiiinftrr^ 
nt Hurt ford, i'oiiii., IHII; gut- 
ling gttn ItdriHlumi iiitft 
Chlriit ' {/K75K tint kv- 
trrvit*w with IVnivliiri roiii* 
xiiisHioner on roolir 
liHj rt’liifm liarrors titid rr- 
tmi*H to further trriity, IfhU 
ctHtnnlHHiomnt to lnvr?*tlgittr 
ronditioiiH in lVr«» IPI; rr- 
port of liilNshm, iittituilr 
of IVnivlitii roinoii'ifdonrr, 
rr.sultH, IfKI; iiu|Hdti|rtl 
Joint, ('IdncNO niinMrr to 
Wiinhlngton, IftH, i ili%- 
agrrrnirnt with <1»ln Lon 
Fin, ‘lUi, 2m I Irttrr to 
N'lrrroy rrgiirding Wot* 

Tiing, 2(1%; v|«*tiith»n of Urn- 
llitgamf! I'rritty, In?*! of- 
Ihial art mu ForniiiH*4oiirr 
(fS77), 2mh rrport^ iit Fr^- 
king upon mplrmlion iif trrin 


itf .>17; hitcr- 

'inv will, 1., aut.K ClmnK 

<'ii „f m-nll of stu- 

(/>•"/}. iJIrt; j.uvhm 
oftUnnl .•iitti. >li); huii,,;, 
opium iratlf iiml itopiiv oul- 
turr. .‘> 11 ; rrturu to r, .s 
.>.>(1; ill,„..ss ;„„i 
itoillti of wife (ISSt!), .>.'1; 

joy Jit vonv, i.Ki; foriutilHtos 

jilnitH for liroM'otitiiiir war of 
.'yi; partial a<'- 
I'rptniuT of plan <in<l (>oiu- 
«iii»ioo to oritotlato loan, 
■m: fallurr rimHrd hr pnr- 
NOfiid iniinntMitv, jjti; rrcailrtl 
to Clilnit (/.vk7), 2M; pro- 
vbion fnr mnw during nh- 
?ir*twr, iJ7 5 prmnitH plann to 
tilling ild Tmtg, 228 1 ap« 
|«dnfrd w'rrtfiry of Foreign 
Atl'itir^ for Kiitiig Kiin, 
rrHignii, hrgin,H triinsiltt- 
tion of National Bunking 
Aet, '^ti| defeat of plans for 
NHtloiinl Bank of Cliina, 2H4; 
utismwHSful idtempt to se- 
eiife rniiroiid eimeession. 287; 
heatli|Uiirters it I Peking 
of rrfonmTs of 
nt; flight to Shnnghnl 
ami orgitnh,ation of De- 
Id^endivr AHMH'iHtion of 
iit; lit ilong Ktmg 
j ffturnM to 
IK s, (nm.n, iii; vkit to 
Fornto»»n luiti thrmtene-tl nr- 
rr«t, ili; furuKhrd %vlth 
Iwnlygnitrd, ii’»; meeting with 
Hr. Ihifitre il«»*liiteil, JM; 
for tlrUoltni rejiiififl of /i/# 
#r# .Appendix. 



